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Sed dum consulitur ... . libertas corrumpebatur. 
—TAcitvs. 


s. OME of the fruits of the war now carrying 
| ©” on in Europe would appear to be already 
oars, a manifesting themselves ; but so far from 
<) their answering to the sanguine ex- 
pectations of those who have been in- 
dustriously prognosticating that out of 
this particular evil much good is certain to flow, these 
early appearances are rather indicative of a future 
abundance of stinking weeds than the harvesting of a 
generous and a kindly crop. As this impression of 
The Scottish Review is on the point of being put into 
the press, a question has arisen which no one who is 
concerned, or has to do, with the liberty of the press 
can afford to regard otherwise than with the liveliest 
suspicion and the greatest dismay. The liberty of 
the subject (in which that of the press is necessarily 
included) has been publicly put to the doubt, ‘‘ When 
we consider liberty (we are told by The Morning Post 
of London in a leading article published in its impression 
of November 24th last), let us at least remember that 
it is not a natural, but an artificial condition. Thus, 
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for example, the liberties of this country, of which the 
liberty of the press is only an infinitesimal part, rest 
on the ability of the armed forces of the Crown to 
protect them.” That liberty should be regarded as 
an “ artificial”’ state when every school boy should 
know that it obtains even among savages who are 
innocent of all laws says little either for the learning 
or the acumen of The Morning Post writer. His 
subsequent observations, however, are still more 
misleading, and yet more grossly servile, i.¢., that no 
presumptions of liberty are to be entertained that 
do not rest on the ability of armies and navies to sustain 
thesame. A more pernicious, dangerous, and erroneous 
doctrine it would be difficult either to imagine or to 
enlarge. It is a revival in another, but kindred, form 
of one of the pestiferous theories that cost James VII. 
his throne. If the “‘ forces of the Crown ”’ are the sole 
and the proper custodians of liberty, there is mani- 
festly still nothing in the laws to prevent an aspiring 
monarch, or an unscrupulous government from using 
those instruments in order to depress or enslave the 
people, should, unfortunately, either the one or the 
other presume to conspire against the common 
liberty and the freedom of all. 

But there is more behind The Morning Post utter- 
ances than, at a first glance, appears to view, The 
occasion of this journal’s astounding outburst occurred 
when the matter of a press censorship was recently 
debated in the Westminster Parliament. It appears 
that an eminent English lawyer, Sir Stanley Buck- 
master, by name, had advanced a claim to suppress 
criticism ‘‘ of such a character as might destroy public 
confidence in the Government which is charged at 
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the moment with the conduct of the war.”’ That 
dangerous and preposterous claim has been publicly 
disavowed by the English authorities ; . but it is in- 
teresting to observe what use The Morning Post has 
sought to make of its tentative assertion. ‘‘ But 
suppose (it says) we accept the censcr’s claim as to 
his powers, it remains that he should exercise those 
powers in a spirit of fairness and moderation, and 
without any party bias whatsoever. Why, then, 
does the censor allow in Ireland a complete defiance 
of all those rules which he sets down for our observation 
in this country.””. And the writer proceeds to enlarge 
on the enormity of the attitude of the Irish national 
press in regard to the present war. ‘“‘ There are also 
leaflets being distributed broadcast in Ireland (he adds) 
which describe England, the Army, and the British 
Government, in the foulest terms.” 

Now, what is the object of this specious and disin- 
-genuous incitement? Plainly, it is to stir up a Govern- 
ment which quailed at the threats of Sir Edward Carson 
and his Ulster musketeers to suppress the liberty of 
that portion of the Irish press which, like ourselves, 
cultivates its own opinions as to the origin of the war, 
and not only that, but which persists in the assertion 
of those national principles which have always charac- 
terised it. In fine, what no doubt The Morning Post 
and similar journals, flown with the obsequious maxims 
of the Servant’s Hall, would like to see established is, a 
new law of treason, by virtue of which speaking or writ- 
ing against the English Government, and all that apper- 
tains to it, would be dealt with by the civil magistrate 
as a species of léser-majesté committed against the Gov- 
ernment and the people of England, The “ Predominant 
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Partner’ has, apparently, yet to learn that the two 
countries which she prevailed on by bribery and corrup- 
tion to enter into reluctant partnership with her, are 
ancient monarchies whose national rights, which at 
the lowest computation, are every bit as good as her 
own, remain virile and unimpaired notwithstanding the 
existence of any “‘ scraps of paper” that may affirm 
to the contrary. It has been laid down many times 
by the best jurists, that a country whose constitution 
has been altered, either by foreign force or any potent 
faction, may, if it can, resume its independence. In 
other words, the power to change the constitution of 
a people or Kingdom (which is no right at all) is not 
to be regarded otherwise, if exericsed in opposition 
to the national will, than as engendering a proportionate 
and inalienable right to re-establish that improperly 
subverted constitution. Such an act of aggression 
as we above refer to does not invalidate the previously 
subsisting national rights of such as suffer by it; 
and those who have been guilty of exercising this ill- 
gotten power should strive to acquire sufficient philos- 
ophy to accommodate themselves to any inconveniences 
which their usurpations may occasion them. In our 
next number we hope to deal at greater length with 
the important issues which we have but glanced at in 
this. 
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T is not war, it is a holocaust, The greatest 
slaughter in the world’s history is going on 
behind that censorship curtain in France. 
When the world knows the price that has 
been paid it will be staggered and sick at 
heart.” Thus the Rev. James Molloy of 

rs New. Jersey, who acted for several weeks 
as Catholic chaplain to the British Expeditionary 
Force in France, summed up the European Arma- 
geddon. For three weeks Father Molloy was 
in the firing line, and. witnessed some of - the 
fiercest fighting during the historic retreat from 
Mons to the Marne. He had learned amid the 
roar of the cannon and the shriek of the shrapnel shells 
what modern war really means. No one who has 
followed the progress of the campaign in France and 
Belgium—as well as on the battlefields of Poland and 
Galicia—will venture to say that there is the slightest 
trace of exaggeration in the chaplain’s words. 
Appalling beyond expression is the price which Europe 
is paying for the mad ambitions of scheming monarchs 
and the blunders of her rulers. Even in these 
islands, the stern realities of modern warfare are being 
brought sharply home to us. There is scarcely a 
parish from Tweed to the northernmost Shetland Isles 
that has not sent of its best blood and sinew to. fight 
on the battlefields of France and Belgium. And 
of those brave lads who marched away so gaily to the 
skirl of the bagpipes, the toll of the War has been 
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inordinately heavy. I have watched the maimed and 
battered soldiers—broken atoms of humanity—brought 
north in hospital trains in the dead of night, and borne 
on stretchers through the silent streets to the hospital 
wards. I have spoken with wounded soldiers who have 
bravely maintained the best traditions of our Scottish 
regiments on the bloodiest battlefields in history. 
“T have seen Hell once,” said a stalwart Gordon 
Highlander, and the dark shadow that passed over his 
face as he spoke told that Mons and the Marne were 
still something more than hideous nightmares. I have 
had the painful task to perform of breaking to the 
anxious wife and mother, the sad news that her gallant 
sailor-husband was numbered among the 1400 victims 
of the cruiser disaster in the North Sea. ll these 
things enable one to see, as in a glass darkly, some of 
the sterner aspects of the fratricidal conflict that is 
devastating Europe. 

But it is not my intention to moralise on the criminal 
folly of warfare. My purpose is rather to discuss, 
from the pacifist point of view, and from one point of 
view of Scottish nationalism, certain aspects of the 
great European struggle, the economic effects of the 
war on leading Scottish industries and its relations to 
the social problems with which Scotland is confronted, 
to inquire how far blundering diplomacy and mistaken 
ideals of statesmanship are responsible for the welter 
and tangle of to-day, and to consider whether it is not 
possible by the more democratic control of international 
affairs to avoid a recurrence of human slaughter on a 
colossal scale, and to extirpate the aggressive mili- 
tarisma which has been responsible for some of the 
blackest chapters in European history. 
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It is perhaps too early yet to talk or write of the 
lessons of the war. Long years hence when the madness 
and miasma of the moment have passed away, it may 
be possible to apportion praise and blame more justly 
than we can hope to do to-day. But some lessons are 
already written so clearly in letters of blood and fire 
that even purblind partisans can scarcely shut their 
eyes to their significance. I do not refer to the 
military lessons of the war—to the fact now sufficiently 
obvious that the era of impregnable fortifications is 
gone, that no defences of earth or stone can withstand 
the fire of modern siege guns; or to the drastic changes 
in the methods of warfare, brought about by the 
conquest of the air. These, and other military con- 
siderations, are, no doubt, of vital importance to 
those who must study the art of war in the future, 
but there are certain ethical and psychological problems 
on which the war has shed an equally vivid and some- 
times lurid light. Some cherished delusions, too, have 
been shattered by the epoch-making events of the past 
five months. 

It is no longer possible for the apologists of mili- 
tarism to pretend that ‘‘ the best way to ensure peace 
is to be prepared for war.” In every country that 
sophistical argument has been used as an excuse for 
the piling up of armaments, but on the fateful First 
of August it was blown to smithereens—destroyed even 
more completely than the forts of Ligge and Namur and 
Antwerp. As nation after nation was slipping into the 
maelstrom the truth became painfully clear, that vast 
armaments, so far from ensuring peace, had actually 
precipitated an Armageddon among the great Powers of 
Europe. The nations had placed their trust in 
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gunpowder, The rival Powers, with frantic haste, 
continued to pile up armaments until, as Lord Rose- 
bery said, there came a time when the cannons went 
off themselves. That is precisely what happened 
when the first shot was fired, which for many years to 
come will reverberate throughout Europe. Germany, 
no doubt, put the spark to the gun-powder—of that 
more presently—but the jingoes and militarists in other 
lands are by no means free from responsibility. The 
pernicious teachings of Blatchford, Beresford, and 
Bernhardi have done much to promote false ideals, to 
sow discord and suspicion and arouse slumbering 
racial animosities among the democracies of these 
Kingdoms and Germany. 

Yet another cherished illusion of the militarists 
has been shattered by recent events. The glory of 
war has been dimmed, and, in spite of the iron grip 
of the censor, the real meaning of triumphant militarism 
is being slowly impressed on the slumbering conscience 
of Europe. 

Count Tolstoi tells us that “a clever expert in this 
business, a genius in the art of murder,” Von Moltke, 
once made to a peace delegate the following astonishing 
reply: “ War is sacred; it is a divine institution ; it 
fosters every lofty and noble sentiment in the human 
breast—honour, self-sacrifice, virtue, courage—and 
saves men, so to speak, from sinking into the most 
shocking materialism.’’ That is the doctrine which 
has been inculeated by the military party into the mind 
of every child in the Fatherland. ‘‘ Might is the 
supreme right,” and the glory of a nation is its powerful 
siege guns and howitzers. ‘‘ The end-all and be-all 
of a State is Power. And he who is not man enough 
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to look this truth in the face should not meddle with 
politics,” Thus General Friedrich Von Bernhardi 
quoting Treitschke’s “ Politik”; and if Mr. Robert 
Blatchford in his better moments, and the mad-cap 
scaremonger, Lord Charles Beresford—the first man 
to ride a pig down Piccadilly—do not accept these 
brutal doctrines, it is simply because they shut their 
eyes to the more pestilential aspects of modern mili- 
tarism. 

How warfare “ saves men, so to speak, from sinking 
into the most shocking materialism” is shown in 
striking fashion by some of the letters sent home from 
the front. The following Zola-like description of the 
advance of a battery across a stricken field is quoted 
from an account given by a wounded artilleryman :— 


“ Never, never shall I forget the most terrible scene when we 
rushed our horses and heavy guns across the field covered all over 


with the bodies of dead and dying German soldiers. As we swept 
across the field like a devastating storm, not heeding anything, we 
heard the creaking of bones under the horses’ feet and the guns’ 
wheels. The guns tottered as if they were runnin~ through a newly 
ploughed field. They heeled over when they passed over two 
human bodies simultaneously, and every now and again the horses 
staggered and stumbled and slipped in their mad run over those 
hundreds and hundreds of corpses. I did not venture to look 
about. I kept my eyes steadly fixed on a distant point on my 
horse’s neck. But .it did not prevent me from hearing—and I 
did hear—the blood-stirring cries of agony and pain and despair, 
mingled with the fearful noise of the galloping horses and guns. 
And the most horrible were the cries of terror of those who, though 
seriously wounded, had hitherto escaped from death, and saw 
approaching at a furious rate that devastating avalanche of guns 
and horses which would the next moment crush those still breathing 
breasts and stamp life out of the bodies. Only once had I more 
than a glimpse of this scene of horror. It was when my horse 
slipped and fell on one knee, and I looked down. The moment 
I raised my head again I saw on my left a man—the wreck of a 
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man—spring to his feet and make a wild gesture with his arms as 
if to stop the deadly avalanche. He was knocked down by the 
horses of the gun next to mine, and I actually heard the creaking 
of his bones. And this maddening vision has ever since haunted 
me.” 


That brief glimpse of the battlefield of the Marne 
gives at least a faint indication of what lurks behind 
a ‘‘ glorious victory.” -A complement to the Artillery- 
man’s lurid word picture may be found in an excerpt 
from a letter from Mr. H. B. Lees Smith, one of the 
Members of Parliament for Northamptonshire, who 
had gone to France on important business for the 
Government. He describes a scene at a railway station 
where he arrived at midnight :— 


“ By the side of some tents stood a train of a length so great 
that its beginning and end were lost in the darkness of the night. 
At first it seemed empty, for no lights were burning init. But it 
was in truth full to its utmost limit, and contained 900 men— 
wounded, dying, and dead. My own immediate concern was in a 
large tent standing apart from the rest. On entrance I was assailed 
with the indescribable smell which I have learnt to associate with the 
putrifying flesh of living men. In this tent the worst cases had 
been collected . . . I felt as I looked at them—shattered out of 
resemblance to men—that war held no worse horror than that which 
I enw. ... 

“‘ The awfulness of the wounds which can be inflicted by modern 
explosives was brought home to me by a young boy with a fresh 
innocent face whom we brought home, and whom I have just seen 
for what I am sure is the last time. His right leg was shattered 
and has since been amputated at the hip ; his left hand was blown 
away, and the arm has since been amputated at the shoulder ; 
there was a fearful wound on his right shoulder ; he had a compound 
fracture on his left knee ; his body was rotting with gangrene. As 
he looked at me with his patient, wondering eyes, soon to be closed 
for the last time, I realised what war is in its naked reality.” 


That picture multiplied not a hundred fold, nor a 
thousand-fold, but more than ten thousand-fold would 
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scarcely be an exaggeration of the horrors of the great 
European holocaust. No. Whatever else the war 
may have done or failed to do, it has certainly stripped 
the glamour from the field of battle, and shown to all 
the world that war, so far from being a “ divine instit- 
tion ’’—or even “ useful and necessary ”’ as Zola said— 
is a temporary reversion to savagery and barbarism. 
“War is Hell,” as General Sherman said—and there 
are few soldiers who have passed through the fiery 
furnace of Mons and the Marne, the Aisne and the 
Yser, who will venture to say otherwise. After all, 
as Lieut-Col. MacMunn, D.S.O., remarked recently :-— 
“There are many inferior uses to which you can 
put men. To hang them is perhaps the worst ; 
to kill them in battle only a!shade less evil.’’* 
Even militarists will probably agree with Victor Hugo 
that “ it is not good and it is not useful to make corpses.” 

But if some militarist delusions have been shattered 
since the outbreak of the war, pacifist principles have, 
on the other hand, received a striking vindication from 
the events of the past few months. I know that it is 
customary for short-sighted politicians and muddle- 
headed jingo journalists to declare that peace advocates 
have been effectively silenced by the outbreak of a war 
that is almost world-wide, and that Mr. Norman Angell 
and all those who think with him have been proved 
to be dangerous and unreliable guides. That, however, 
is not only to misread the meaning of recent events, 
but also to misunderstand entirely the teachings of 
the author of The Great Illusion. One is tempted to 
wonder sometimes how many of Mr. Norman Angell’s 
critics have ever taken the trouble to read his singularly 

*Cornhill Magazine, October, 1914. 
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illuminating study of modern militarism. No paci- 
fist ever suggested that war—even a great European 
war—was impossible or improbable. On the contrary 
they have repeatedly pointed out that the alarming 
growth of armaments was in itself a menace to the 
peace of the world. What they have urged with all 
the vigour and eloquence at their command is that a 
war, such as in the old days gave one side economic 
supremacy or material advantage is to-day impossible— 
that a great war might even mean national ruin for 
both sides. They have pointed out, and rightly too, 
that a blow levelled by one great nation at another 
would swiftly recoil on the aggressor, and that in the 
economic and industrial chaos that would follow, the 
working classes would be the first to suffer, and would 
suffer most severely, The war is by no means over 
yet, but the accuracy of these forecasts, and the im- 
pregnable strength of the pacifist position has already 
been amply demonstrated. 

These pacifist theories, of course, are neither new 
nor startling. Political economists, in their own 
particular jargon, have been expounding similar 
doctrines even before the days of Bastiat. Thomas 
Carlyle, too, in a passage of turgid eloquence hurled 
the same truth at the heads of a scoffing and un- 
believing generation :— 


“ What, speaking in quite unofficial language, is the net purport 
and upshot of war? To my own knowledge, for example, there 
dwell and toil in the British village of Dumdrudge usually some 500 
souls. From these there are successively selected, during the 
French war, say thirty able-bodied men. Dumdrudge at her own 
expense has suckled and nursed them ; she has, not without diffi- 
culty and sorrow, fed them up to manhood, and even trained them 
to crafts, so that one can weave, another build, another hammer, 
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Nevertheless, amid much weeping and swearing they are selected. 
all dressed in red, and shipped away at the public charges, some two 
thousand miles, or say only to the south of Spain, and fed there till 
wanted. 

And now to the same spot in the south of Spain are thirty similar 
French artisans from a French Dumdrudge in like manner wending, 
till at length, after infinite effort, the two parties come into actual 
juxtaposition ; and thirty stands fronting thirty, each with a gun 
in his hand. Straightway the word “ Fire” is given, and they 
blow the souls out of one another, and instead of sixty brisk, useful 
craftsmen, the world has sixty dead carcasses which it must bury 
and anen shed tears for. 

Had these men any quarrel? Busy as the Devil is, not the 
smallest | They lived far enough apart ; were the entirest strangers ; 
nay, in so wide a Universe there was even, unconsciously by com- 
merce, some mutual helpfulness between them. How then? 
Simpleton ! Their governors had fallen out ; and instead of shooting 
one another, had the cunning to make these poor blockheads shoot.” 


Once more “their governors” have fallen out, 
and the flower of the manhood of tens of thousands of 
Dumdrudges are devoting all their energies to blowing 
each other’s brains out. “Still as of old, whatsoever 
devilry Kings may do, the Greeks must pay the piper.” 
It may seem idle and futile now when the cannons 
are roaring along two frontiers to ask who was primarily 
responsible for the “ devilry,” but, if the democracies 
of Europe are to curb the mad ambitions of the war 
lords, the question must be frankly faced. It may not 
be possible to ensure that this shall be the last great 
war, but, unless our foreign policy is drastically re- 
modelled, this war, which has darkened the closing 
months of 1914, may prove instead to be the first of 
a long series of devastating conflicts. 

There is no need to repeat the oft-told tale of the 
murder of the Archduke Ferdinand, or the subsequent 
attempt of Austria to humiliate Servia. No one, I 
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think, will seriously dispute the fact that the assassina- 
tion—a reprehensible crime undoubtedly—was after 
all but a pretext for plunging Europe into war. The 
international rivalry had its roots much more deeply 
embedded than that, Let it be granted, too, that the 
Prussian junkers—who, with the Kaiser as War-Lord, 
contro! the foreign policy of Germany—have been a 
menace for the past two decades to the peace of Europe. 
That they cherished wild hopes of: military conquest, 
and secretly plotted for “The Day” is abundantly 
proved by recent events. That Austria’s defiance of 
Russia and Servia was approved, if not actually in- 
stigated, by Germany, is equally true. In all these 
things the blatant, bullying methods of German 
militarism are clearly revealed. I am convinced that 
the future historian, viewing impartially the tangled 
skein of European politics, will agree that Germany 
lighted the match which started this terrific confla- 
gration, but that other nations also helped to provide 
the combustible material. In other words, the root 
causes of the war which is now devastating Europe are 
secret diplomacy and secret alliances. To these 
must be added the commercial rivalry of the great 
European powers—notably England and Germany— 
of which the competition in armaments is but the 
outward manifestation, the vaunting ambitions of the 
German War-Lord and the insolent and pernicious 
doctrines of the Prussian militarists who were perhaps 
the real power behind the Kaiser, Nor can the 
militarists of England, of France, or of Russia be held 
as guiltless, for militarism, whatever the nationality, 
is essentially a poisonous creed. But the immediate 
cause of the war was, as I have said, secret diplomacy 
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and secret alliances, These gave rise to an atmosphere 
of suspicion and distrust, and, combined with the 
ambitions of the rival nations and the mad competition 
in armaments, led almost inevitably to an armed con- 
flict. 

I do not think it will be seriously disputed that on 
the fateful 3rd of August, the working classes of these 
Kingdoms had no real desire for a quarrel with the work- 
ing classes of Germany. Had the issues of peace or war 
been decided in democratic fashion—by the men who had 
actually to do the fighting—I am convinced that there 
would have been no war in Europe to-day. But the 
war-cloud appeared so suddenly on the horizon that 
there was no time for the working-class organisations 
of the respective countries to take counsel together 
before the storm burst. In recent years there had been 
a remarkable growth in the spirit of comradeship among 


the democracies of Europe. Trade-Union organisa-, 


tions, Labour and Socialist parties, friendly societies,— 
all these organisations helped to promote a feeling of 
friendship between nations, and might, before the last 
stage of the crisis, have exercised a powerful influence 
in favour of international peace, But there was no 
eleventh hour in the crisis which startled Europe in 
the closing weeks of July. 

And now let us examine more closely my statement, 
that secret diplomacy and the blunders of European 
statesmen—together with the pernicious plotting of 
the Prussian junkers—are jointly responsible for the 
present deplorable situation. There is no need to 
‘ plod through the official statements issued by the United 
Kingdom and Germany in order to establish that point. 
On August 3rd, when the valleys and plains of Europe 
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were already re-echoing with the tramp of armed men, 
Sir Edward Grey admitted in the House of Commons 
that as far back as 1906 he had contracted certain 
liabilities towards France. From the letter sent by 
the Foreign Secretary to the French Ambassador on 
November 22nd, 1912, it is evident that “‘ from time 
to time in recent years the French and British naval 
experts had consulted together,” and had prepared a 
plan of joint action in the event of war. There was no 
definite “ treaty,” in the stricter sense of the word— 
the Prime Minister’s statements on that point have al- 
ways been quite emphatic—but Sir Edward Grey agreed 
‘that if either Government had grave reasons to expect 
an unprovoked attack by a third power, or something 
that threatened the general peace, it should immedi- 
ately discuss with the other whether both Governments 
should act together to prevent aggression and to pre- 
serve peace, and, if so, what measures they were 
prepared to take in common.” An impartial survey 
of the situation drives one to the conclusion that 
France’s whole scheme of defence was based on that 
agreement or understanding with the Foreign Secretary. 
There are “ understandings’ betweeen nations, as 
between individuals in private life, which are every bit 
as binding among men of honour as definite and ex- 
plicit contracts.* It is quite evident that it was to 


* It is significant that, so long ago as January, 1911, Lord Rose- 
bery, speaking in Glasgow, said :—‘ We have entered into lia- 
bilities the nature and extent of which I for one do not know, but 
which are not less stringent and binding because they are unwritten, 
and which at any moment, so far, at any rate, as I can discern the 
signs of the times, may lead us into one of the great Armageddons 
which sometimes ravage Europe and which will be greater than any 
war we have known since the fall of Napoleon. 
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that category that the Foreign Secretary’s agreement 


with France belonged. The honour of these Kingdoms | 


may not have been actually involved, but the honour 
of Sir Edward Grey—and probably other members 
of the Cabinet—was at stake. Thus, behind the back 
of the House of Commons, behind the back of Parlia- 
ment, we had become entangled in Continental politics 
and involved in possible Continental quarrels—and 
that, too, apart altogether from any of the questions of 
international law involved by Germany’s violation of 
the neutrality of Belgium. The undefended coast-line 
on the north and west of France was ample proof of 
the importance attached to the agreement with Sir 
Edward Grey by our neighbours across the Channel. 

Had the “‘ understanding ’’to which I have referred 
been confined to France and the United Kingdom there 
would have been less cause for uneasiness. Cordial friend- 
ship between the two most progressive powers of Europe 
—so long as the entente was not used for purposes of 
aggression—might even have been an influence in 
favour of international peace. The existence of the 
Franco-Russian alliance, however, gave our entangle- 
ment in Continental intrigues a more sinister signifi- 
cance. Many of Sir Edward Grey’s political friends 
and supporters—of whom I have never pretended to 
be one—must have felt a twinge of uneasiness as they 
saw the future of these islands being linked more closely 
with the great reactionary power of the East. That, 
I am convinced, is a danger of which we have not yet 
seen the end. 

The effect of these secret “ understandings” on 
German policy was precisely what might have been 
anticipated. It is folly to assume that the Kaiser 
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and his advisers were ignorant of what was going on. 
The revelations that have been made since the war broke 
eut show that Germany’s secret-service was and is 
wonderfully efficient. We are warranted, therefore, in 
assuming that the Kaiser and his friends had a fairly 
accurate knowledge of certain events of which the 
House of Commons and the public were kept in 
ignorance. Certain it is, the feeling that the Triple 
Entente was a move directed against Germany was 
intensified, and an additional impetus was given to the 
piling up of armaments. Suspicion of Sir Edward 
Grey’s dealings with France (and through France with 
Russia) increased, and was all the more dangerous a 
factor in a difficult and perilous situation because of 
the atmosphere of secrecy and distrust in which ques- 
tions of international relationship have always been 
enveloped. 

German publicists, rightly or wrongly, believed that 
an attempt was being made to isolate their Fatherland 
in the diplomatic world, and secret preparations for 
“‘ The Day ” were pushed forward with feverish haste. 
Ultimately, when war was declared, the Russian menace 
threw into the arms of the militarists the only really 
strong peace party in Germany, and the result was that 
Social Democrats* vied with one another in rallying to 
the flag—eager all of them to help to hurl back the 
invading Cossacks. In justice even to our enemies it 

*It is but right to point out that the Social Democrats in the 
Reichstag were by no means unanimous in their support of the 
War Vote. Dr. Karl Liebknecht, says—‘ The issues involved 
gave rise to diametrically opposite views within our Parliamentary 
Party, and these opposing views found expression with a violence 
hitherto unknown im our deliberations. It is also entirely untrue 
te say that the assent to the war credit was given unanimously.” 
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must be admitted that the menace of an autocratic and 
reactionary Russia is a very real one, more particularly 
to the progressive movements in Germany. That is 
why I urge that, though the militarists of Germany set 
the spark to the tinder, other nations have helped to 
provide the combustible material. 

Eleventh-hour efforts to preserve peace proved un- 
availing. The mischief had already been done. The 
militarists and diplomats of Europe had created a 
Frankenstein which it was beyond their power to curb 
or guide. 

When the nations cried ‘‘ Havoc,” and let slip the 
dogs of war, one’s first feelings were closely akin to 
despair—despair for the future of democracy and civ- 
ilisation. This then was the outcome of our vaunted 
progress and enlightenment! Nay, rather, in spite 
of nineteen centuries of Christianity, in spite of the grow- 
ing spirit of friendship between the workers of 
Europe, the greatest war in the world’s history was 
already beginning. Since then blood has been shed 
like water on the battlefields of France and Belgium, 
and the end is not yet. 

With the actual outbreak of the war, however, an 
entirely new situation arose. ~The issue at stake then 
was not the blunders of our statesmen or even—wholly 
or mainly—Germany’s ruthless violation of her treaty 
obligations and her cowardly blow at a little nation with 
which she had no cause for quarrel. When these King- 
doms declared war on Germany they staked their own 
existence as nations. Defeat for us would mean our 
relegation to the position of a second-rate power, and 
the knowledge of the fact rallied to the support of the 
motherlands many who gravely doubted the wisdom of 
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the foreign policy of the Government. When one sees 
a powerful swimmer struggling for his life, one does not 
pause to enquire too closely how he chanced to fall into 
the river. It might be perfectly true that had. he 
chosen the path which we recommended he would not 
have met with his “ mishanter,”—but one’s first im- 
pulse is to help him out all the same. And rightly so. 
Similarly in this death grapple of the nations now in 
progress. One may differ very strongly from the 
foreign policy of the Government—one may even think 
that had our diplomats shaped their course more wisely 
the area of the war might, at anyrate, have been very 
much restricted. But the plunge has been taken, 
we are engaged in a death grapple—fighting for the 
maintenance of our “‘ place in the sun ’’—and there can 
be no drawing back now until victory is assured. At 
the same time it is necessary, when considering the 
conditions essential for a stable peace, to understand 
how the present tangle arose, in order to avoid a recurr- 
ence of world-wide war. That is why I have deemed it 
necessary—even when the death grapple is still in 
progress—to point out in restrained and temperate 
fashion some of the false steps on our part which have 
been partly responsible for the war. The false steps— 
and more reprehensible steps—which the Emperor 
William and his advisers have taken will, no doubt, be 
adequately dealt with by the people of Germany them- 
selves, when the day of reckoning comes. 

It must not be assumed from what I have said that 
there is in any part of Scotland a lack of interest in the 
war. Far fromit. The recruiting returns bear elo- 
quent testimony to the fact that the fighting Scot is 
with us still. There is a grim determination “‘ to see 
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this thing through.” There is deep sympathy for the 
hapless people of Belgium, who have suffered so ter- 
ribly through no fault of their own, and there isa warm 
admiration of our French allies, who are making so 
gallant a fight. Even had there been no treaty 
guaranteeing the neutrality of the little land which has 
been the cock-pit of Europe for several centuries, the 
heart of every Scotsman would have thrilled with 
admiration at the thought of Belgium’s magnificent 
struggle to maintain her independence. Even had 
there been no entente cordiale, the ‘‘ auld alliance ” 
between France and Scotland would not have been 
forgotten. In race and temperament the two peoples 
are closely akin. One may even hazard the prediction 
that though the Government had never sounded the call 
to arms, many Scotsmen would have ranged themselves 
on the side of France, and once again* drawn the sword 


against Germany. These feelings of sympathy have been 
intensified since the actual outbreak of war. Even 
making every allowance for possible exaggeration, and 
accepting only fully-authenticated instances of brutal- 
ity and outrage, the indictment against Germany is 
a damning one and furnishes further proof, if that 





*One of the numerous occasions on which Scots soldiers of 
fortune fought alongside the French was (as a writer pointed out 
recently in the Glasgow Herald) in Dec., 1697. Then, as now, 
Germany was the enemy. Near Scheltstadt in Alsace a French 
army of 4000 and a German army of 16,000 faced each other across 
the Rhine. Asmall island in the river was occupied by the Germans, 
who from that strategic position were able to pour a devastating fire 
on their enemies. The capture of the islet was absolutely essential. 
For that perilous task a Scots Company—consisting of about 
100 of Viscount Dundee’s exiled officers—volunteered. In face 
of a withering fire the gallant band waded through the ice-cold 
waters, and captured the island at the point of the sword, compelling 
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were necessary, that warfare—even “‘ civilised warfare ’’ 
—is but a reversion to methods of barbarism... - 

It is through no lack of sympathy with France and 
and Belgium that I have dealt searchingly with some 
of the events that preceded the war, but simply 
because it is absolutely essential if peace is to be es- 
tablished on a reasonably stable basis, that we should 
avoid similar mistakes in the future. 

I have said that the response of Scotland to the call 
to arms has been remarkably good—magnificent, in- 
deed, in many districts—but there are one or two 
aspects of the recruiting problem that call for comment 
at this juncture. In the early days of the war, a cer- 
tain novelist, greatly daring, hurled at the heads of 
newspaper editors an angry diatribe against the working 
classes of the country, who, it was alleged, were woefully 
neglecting their duties in the hour of national crisis. 
It would be futile, perhaps, to question the right of 
Mr. W. J. Locke to lecture the artizans and labourers 
of England and Scotland on their responsibilities. An 
ephemeral popularity as a purveyor of fiction seems to 
entitle one—after the manner of Miss Marie Corelli and 


the Germans to evacuate the position. “It was the bravest deed 
I ever saw,” exclaimed the French General, and Professor Aytoun 
makes the incident the theme of one of his lays, “ The Island of 
the Scots.” One stanza, at least, is equally applicable to the fierce 
encounters between the Scots and the Germans which have taken 
place recently on the banks of the Yser :— 
The German heart is stout and true, 
The German arm is strong ; 
The German foot goes seldom back 
Where armed footmen throng. 
But never had they faced in field 
So stern a charge before, 
And never had they felt the sweep 
Of Seotland’s broad claymore. 
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Mr. H. G. Wells—to speak and write with authority 
on every subject under the sun. In this case, however, 
Mr. Locke’s jibes are as ill-timed as they are unworthy. 
The two sections of society most strongly represented 
in the armies which are fighting in France and Belgium 
to-day are the upper classes and the working crasses. 
This is particularly true of our Scottish regiments. It is 
no exaggeration to say that not since that fateful day 
when “‘ The Flowers o’ the Forest were a’ wede away ” 
has war levied so heavy a toll on our old Scottish fam- 
ilies. Whatever their faults may be, the landed class 
in Scotland have never been far from the front when 
there was real fighting to be done. Among the rural 
workers of Scotland, too, there has been a remarkable 
rally—so much so, that farmers in many districts are 
already confronted with a serious shortage of labour. 
In some of the Western Islands practically every able- 
bodied man is with the colours. No; the shirkers— 
if shirkers there have been—belong not to the artisans 
and labourers, but to the middle class, and particularly 
to the commercial class—the men with the cheating 
yard-wand whom Tennyson satirised so mercilessly. 
The professional section of the middle class, it is but 
tight to add, are well represented, particularly in the 
Territorial and auxiliary forces. 

The most disquieting aspect of the problem of 
national defence in Scotland is not the unwillingness 
of the working-classes to fight, and, if need be, to die, 
for their country, but rather the lack of men in the 
desolate glens of the North. The Scottish lairds have 
discovered, to their dismay, that, in the hour of national 
peril, grouse and deer are but poor substitutes for the 
stalwart Highlanders who, in by-gone days, marched 
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forth to battle from the hills and glens of Scotland. A 
writer in the Aberdeen Free Press, in the course of 
a striking article on ‘‘ The Highlands and the War,” 
called attention to this aspect of the recruiting problem. 
The writer had just returned from a short visit to the 
Western Highlands, and was strongly impressed with 
the response that these people have made to the call 
to arms in the present crisis, but he added: ‘I have 
also met instances which go in the other direction, and 
show how bitterly the iron of ancient wrong has entered 
into the soul of the Highland people. . . . ‘How 
few are the men the Highlands can send to-day.’ 
That is the feeling I found expressed in several quarters 
among the people I spoke to. ‘ Why do they ask us 
for men? they have driven our men away.’ So 
said a dweller in Arisaig to me. And I heard the same 
thing from a man in Bunessan, in Mull, and again 
from a Loch Carron man, and the idea in another form 
was echoed by a man from the shore of Loch Nevis . . . 
‘A hundred years ago Strathglass sent a regiment 
to fight Napoleon. Why doesn’t it do the same to- 
day?’ said a Territorial magnate at the time of the 
South African war, and the answer was this, ‘ Well, 
your grandfather evicted them all.’ I mentioned 
this story to my friend in Arisaig, and I was told that 
precisely the same remark has just been made to——— 
a well-known Highland personage who has _ been 
recruiting.” The Highlands, once the finest recruiting 
ground in Christendom, have been depopulated by the 
owners of the land. The old martial spirit still lives 
in the North, but the men are not there. The glens 
have been cleared and the islands transformed into 
“Sanctuaries for wild-geese,” 
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The futility of war and its suicidal effects from an 
industrial and economic point of view are also strikingly 
exemplified by recent events in Scotland. So intricate 
are the ramifications of modern commerce that every 
country in the world has suffered as a result of the 
war. Every nation engaged in the greatest fratricidal 
struggle which this mad world has ever witnessed— 
victor as well as vanquished—will be immeasurably 
poorer when the last shot has been fired. I do not 
speak meanwhile of the appalling toll of human life, 
but of the severe blow which has been dealt at the 
general well-being of the country. Nor can that 
aspect of the war be glossed over with a superficial 
sneer at ‘‘sordid considerations.” The staggering 
blow which the war has dealt at the prosperity of the 
country—at the prosperity of Europe—will be felt 
long years after the last shouts of victory have died 
away. Such “sordid considerations” (the phrase 
is that of a jingo critic of Mr. Norman Angell) mean 
a decreased standard of comfort in the whole community. 
That decreased standard of comfort means increased 
privation, particularly among the poorer classes. 
And increased privation will assuredly result in a 
heavier infantile death-roll, particularly among those 
whom the burden of the war will push down once more 
below the “‘ poverty line ” of which Mr. Charles Booth 
used to speak. Thus, even the toll of human life 
which the war involves will include very many more 
than those who have been, and will be, slaughtered 
on the fields of battle. It is true that in the meantime 
the unemployment resulting from the war is less serious 
than might have been expected, but that is simply 
because a million more men are now under arms, and 
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because war activities have diverted the energies of 
another large class of operatives into unproductive 
channels—the manufacture and transport of war 
munitions and war materials of various kinds. There 
is less unemployment than had been predicted in 
certain quarters because each workman engaged in 
socially useful work is carrying a soldier on his back. 
Under the present abnormal circumstances those who 
are “ tarrying by the stuff” will not grudge the addi- 
tional burden, but its economic significance must not 
be overlooked. 

On many Scottish industries, however, the blow 
has already fallen with crushing weight. It is no 
exaggeration to say that. millions of pounds have 
already been lost in the Scottish fishing industry alone. 
Even before the North Sea was mined both the 


trawling industry and the herring fishing were 
in a state of complete paralysis. It is scarcely 
necessary to insist on the importance of the fishing 
industry to Scotland, but the following figures* will 
speak more eloquently than any words of mine :— 





*Since the foregoing was written, later statistics are available. 
The Fishery Board returns show that the export of cured or salted 
herrings from the United Kingdoms amounted in October, 1914, to 
only 321,606 cwts., as compared with 936,213 in October, 1913. 
Of course, none went to Germany, which in the corresponding 
month last year took 434,879, valued at over one-quarter of a million 
sterling, and the export to Russia fell fromm 343,044 cwts. to 92,204 
although, fortunately, to other countries it rose from 158,291 to 
229,402 cwts. The deeline in value of the October exports of cured 
or salted herrings was from {£598,783 to £203,255. For the ten 
months of the year the value of the exports is given at only {1,963,695 
as compared with {3,382,554 in the corresponding period of 1913. 
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Export oF British SALTED Herrincs in 1913. 


To Russia, ... si Pats sab ib »» £1,990,000 
To Germany, isa shen jae sgl —Bescn, tosis incanadan : 
To other Countries, rae 1,080,000 






































£5,340,000 i 
These figures represent the exports for the whole i i 
of the east coasts of Scotland and England—from i 
Lowestoft to the Shetlands, but it must not be for- q 
gotten that even at Blyth and Grimsby and Lowerstoft a 
and Yarmouth, the industry is very largely in Scottish Se 
hands. Last year, for example, it was computed that 
the earnings of the Scottish boats at the English ports ae 
were approximately one million sterling. Scarcely had a 
the first shot been fired, however, when the herring in- a | 
dustry began to show signs of collapse. In the early ay 
days of August, before the actual outbreak of holtilities, ; 
a few cargoes of herring were landed at Hamburg, but 
since then, of course, business with the enemy has been 
completely suspended, while the trade with Russia and + 
even with neutral countries is practically at a stand- 
still, as the following figures will show :— 
Export OF HERRINGS In AuGusrT, 1913 and 1914. | 


Aug., 1913. Aug., 1914. R 
cwts. cwts. 


To Russia, ..  ... ... 894,000 106,000 . 
To Germany, mit .. eee 119,000 be 
To. all. Countries, .... .. 1/055,000 261,000 ae 


Since early August the export of herrings to 
Germany has been completely stopped, and the 
trade with neutral nations has dwindled almost to 
vanishing point. 

In addition to the figures I have quoted, it must 
be remembered that large quantities of herrings, fresh 
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and ‘‘ kippered ”’ are also sold under normal conditions 
for home consumption, but the home industry has also 
been seriously crippled by the naval operations. The 
losses in the “ white fish” industry have also been 
serious. 

Scotland’s commercial relations with Germany are‘ 
of course, by no means confined to the trade in herrings, 
but I have dealt with that industry more specifically 
because it illustrates in striking fashion the international 
aspect of modern commerce and the suicidal nature 
of the great struggle which is still in progress. For five 
months now the people of these islands—and the people 
of Germany too—have been straining every nerve and 
using every fiendish weapon which science has placed 
at their disposal for the purpose of killing their own 
best customers ! 

Many things may happen before ‘‘ The Marseillaise ” 
is played in the streets of Berlin, but when the new 
map of Europe is being prepared a higher ideal must 
be aimed at than has inspired our foreign policy 
hitherto. There must be no combination of the 
triple entente against the triple alliance, or against 
any two powers of that old and pernicious factor in 
European politics. An end must be made of the 
rope-walking trick of preserving peace by means of 
the “‘ balance of Power.” That way disaster lies. 
The old dream of a United States of Europe may 
remain but a dream, but it should not surpass the wit 
of man to organise a Council of the Nations—a com- 
bination of all the Powers, great and small, for the 
definite and specific purpose of preserving the peace 
of Europe. In that new council there must be no 
secret alliances among rival groups of nations, for thus 
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are the seeds of distrust, suspicion, and racial rivalry 
sown. The agreements, if any, between the various 
nations must be arrived at as the result of full and 
open discussion—must be the free expression of the 
opinions and wishes of the various peoples concerned. 
In other words our hope of international concord lies 
in the democratisation of the foreign policy of the 
nations of Europe. 

It is vital too, that in the re-making of the map, 
the principle of nationality and rights of small nations 
shall be adequately recognised, and that no State, or 
part of a State, shall be handed over to another Power 
without the consent of its people. Only by that 
means can the Alsace-Lorraine difficulty be satisfac- 
torily settled. Admittedly there are certain diffi- 


culties in the way of a peace settlement on these lines. 


When the “ lost provinces ”’ were seized by Germany 
over forty years ago there was a considerable exodus 
of Frenchmen from the “ debatable land,” their places 
being taken by peasants from the adjoining distriets 
in Germany, and no effort was spared to ‘‘ Germanise’”’ 
the conquered provinces. France may therefore 
reasonably contend that the opinions of the people 
who are living in Alsace and Lorainne to-day should 
not be taken into consideration—that the constituency 
has been systematically jerrymandered for the past 
forty-three years. There is admittedly something 
to be said for that point of view, but the vote of the 
people nevertheless is the fairest and most satisfactory 
method of settling this vexed question. To dispose of 
Alsace and Lorainne on the principle of “ Grab’, 
would simply be to sow the seeds of future warfare. 
But the principle of nationalism must be given 
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a still wider application in the after-war settlement. 
Time and again we have been told by our flag-waving 
friends that these countries are fighting the battle of 
the small nations. The cause is certainly a worthy one, 
although some of us may be inclined to view with suspi- 
cion the new-born zeal for nationalism of those self-same 
Conservative politicians who strangled the two South 
African Republics only a few short years ago, and have 
opposed with a bitterness and rancour, unparallelled 
in modern politics, the concession of a modified form 
of self-government to Ireland. This eleventh-hour 
repentance on the part of the Imperialists leaves one 
cold. From Scotsmen—and Scottish Nationalists in 
particular—the claims of Belgium, however, cannot 
fail to evoke an enthusiastic response. That response 
has indeed been phenomenal. Scotland, as the Prime 
Minister has pointed out, takes the place of honour 
so far as recruiting returns are concerned. No one 
pretends that sympathy with ravaged Belgium was 
the sole motive which led those thousands of stalwart 
Scotsmen to leave the plough or the workmen’s bench 
and shoulder the rifle instead. Not by any means. 
The call of one’s country—the instinct of self-preser- 
vation in face of a common danger—made an irre- 
sistable appeal to thousands of the young men of Scot- 
land. But practical sympathy with a heroic and 
suffering people “ rightly struggling to be free” also 
helped to swell the recruiting returns. 

The world, after all, owes a deep debt to the ‘‘ small 
nations.” They have been the pioneers of social and 
religious progress. They have proved that size is not 
essential to greatness—that the world owes more to 
its Davids than to its Goliaths. Palestine was but a 
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little land, yet there the light first shone that may yet 
illuminate the world. From another little nation 
came the gift of the Civic State, and much that is best 
in Art, Poetry, and Philosophy—the world to-day owes 
more to “ the glory that was Greece ’’ than it does to 
the Imperial ‘‘ grandeur that was Rome.” © Switzer- 
land, too, has provided the world with several valuable 
object-lessons in democratic government. Viscount 
Bryce, writing recently on the claims of the small 
nations, said :— 

“It is the fashion now-a-days to worship bigness and disparage 
small nations, Yet the independent city communities—or the 
small nations, such as were England and Holland in the seventeenth 
century—have produced not only most of the best literature and 
art, but most of the great men and great achievements which 
history records. National life is apt to be more intense and more 
interesting where it is concentrated in an area not so wide as to 
forbid the people to know one another and their leaders.”’ 


‘Ireland and Scotland,” remarked Lord Bryce, 
“ figure as nations in after-dinnmer-speeches on the 
days of their respective saints,” but he pertinently 
asked—“‘ Are they so at other times also?” The 
question is by no means inopportune at a time when 
Europe is in the melting pot, Ireland will soon reap 
the first fruits of her long struggle for self-government, 
but the real battle for Scottish Home Rule has yet 
to be fought and won. We may flatter ourselves by 
declaring that in Church and State Scotsmen “ hae the 
guidin’’’ of affairs. But that is only a part of the 
truth. It must not be forgotten that Scotland is still 
lable to be dragged into whatever foreign adventure 
the ‘“‘ Predominant Partner” may choose to embark 
on. That is one of the lessons of the war which must 
not be overlooked. The democracy of Scotland have 
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their own battle of the small nations to fight! But 
that is perhaps a digression. The point to be borne 
in mind is that in the re-making of the map of Europe, 
it is both just and politic that the claims of the 
small nations should be adequately recognised. 

The Belgians—although their land is ravaged and 
desolate to-day—have established their claim to a 
place in the sun. Poland, it is to be hoped, will 
emerge from the general upheaval a nation once again. 
France and the United Kingdoms, too, must see that when 
the war is over, the Tsar’s pledge given in the hour of 
battle is carried into effect. The word of the Tsar of all 
the Russias has not hitherto been as good as his bond. 
The claims of Finland to some form ofjHome Rule 
must be recognised. Austria’s vaunting ambition to 
be overlord of the Balkan States must be abandoned. 
This is absolutely essential to the peace of the near East. 

These, then, are principles which must be kept 
in view if another great war is to be avoided :— 

A readjustment of the map of Europe based on 
nationality. 

The abandonment of the backstairs methods of 
secret diplomacy. 

All treaties, ‘‘ understandings,’’ and ‘‘ agreements,” 
must be sanctioned by Parliament. 

Effective democratic control must be established 
over all foreign affairs. 

The aim of our foreign policy must be not the 
maintenance of the “ balance of power,” 
but the establishment of a combination of 
the powers of Europe for the purpose of 
preserving international peace. 

A drastic reduction of armaments, to be mutally 
agreed on by all the belligerent powers. 
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The vested interests which thrive on armaments 
must be subjected to rigorous public control. 
If these principles are kept stedfastly in view, it 
is not without bounds of possibility that this may 
indeed be ‘‘ the last great war.” If, however, the 
settlementjfis dictated by a spirit of “Grab” and 
Revenge, it may prove, as I have already said, to be 
the first of a long series of devastating conflicts. 
There are those who urge that Germany must be 
crushed—crushed so completely that it will never again 
be possible for Prussian militarists to endanger the a 
peace of Europe. It is to be feared, however, that & 
those who talk so glibly of “ crushing” a nation of 
sixty millions of people scarcely realise what the con- d 
sequence of such a step would be. A peace settlement " 
based on vengeance is at variance with the best 
traditions of our people. Reparation for ravaged 2 
towns and for the desolation of some of the fairest 4 
parts of France and Belgium let there be by all means— ae 
reparation, too, for the losses inflicted on thousands 
of innocent people as a result of the war. Reparation - 
for the countless lives which have been lost no power 4 
on earth can make. ! 
Let it never be forgotten that any settlement which 
should leave behind it a feeling of injustice and bitterness 
would assuredly lead to a fresh outbreak of war just 
as soon as Germany was in a position to strike another we 
blow. If peace is to be made to “ stick at all” it | 
must not, as James Russell Lowell said, be “ druv in 
with begnets.”” Rather it must be based on justice 
and fair-dealing between the rival powers. Only 
by that means can peace be estate on a reasonably 
stable basis. i 
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Foolish beyond words is the assertion that by this 
war we are to crush militarism in Europe. Militarism 
will never be crushed by militarism. “ Canst thou 
cast out devils by Beelzebub who is the Prince of 
Devils?” If, and when, the menace of Prussian 
militarism has been crushed, Russian militarism, 
French militarism, and English militarism will still 
remain—and Russian militarism may well prove a 
gtaver menace to European peace and progress than 
even the military caste in Germany. . One does not 
forget that Russia is a semi-barbaric power, that there 
are no crimes of which Germany has been guilty which 
may not with equal justice be laid at the door of our 
powerful ally in the East. Progressive movements in 
Russia have been crushed with as much ruthlessness 
and as much barbaric ferocity as were the gallant 
Belgians by the armies of the Kaiser. 

Militarism and war will only be crushed by dis- 
armament and international agreement. As Mr. J. 
Ramsay Macdonald said, in the course of an eloquent 
address to the Society of Friends in Manchester— 
‘‘ Until the mind of Europe has the inner light of 
spiritual conviction in it, war will succeed war. The 
soldier is not going to make this the last of the wars. 
The end of war will come when the common people 
decide that there is to be no more war.” 


Witiram D1ack. 
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chiefly characterised by its haphazard 

methods. Its administration is bureau- 

cratic. It is therefore a matter of 

= grave concern that the system of Edu- 
cation : hie proved our national refuge in adversity, 
should not cease to remain our national pride in 
prosperity. In any criticisms which I now offer, it 
must be distinctly understood that I am animated 
by no personal grudges. The Scottish Secretary, 
whoever he may be, is an unfortunate minister. He 
is the Pooh-Bah of Scottish officialdom, He answers 
in Parliament for every Scottish Department. Are 
we concerned about the legitimate branding of ‘‘ Caller 
herrin’’”’ ; are we anxious to know why small holdings 
are not being carved out of our native and untilled 
soil; are we keen to avoid the housing horrors of our 
industrial centres, or mitigate the effect of the ad- 
ministration of the hundred and one other items of 
domestic policy, we must concentrate on the Secretary 
for Scotland. The busy English parliamentary bee 
can flit from flower to flower. He has twenty Cabinet 
Ministers to appeal to, The Scottish bee must settle _ 
on the one thistle, and perhaps because the one is a 
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bee, and the other a thistle, there is more frequently 
in the one case than in the other some sting ! 

Mr. Lloyd-George has recently created a new 
aphorism. The teetotaller, he says, is more elusive 
than the Emden, But the heads of the Scottish 
Departments are even more elusive, for the Emden 
was finally caught. Take our Scottish Education 
Department. The Secretary for Scotland’s only tan- 
gible connection with it resides in the fact that in 
virtue of his office, he is its Vice-President. He is 
not Vice-President because he is an educationalist. 
I cannot recollect any Scottish Secretary who has been 
adequately equipped for holding such a post. That, 
of course, is not his fault, but the fault of the system. 

It is obvious that an arrangement which places a 
Minister in control of so many Departments is a 
ludicrous one, and one which ought not to be allowed 
to survive many days. With the greatest desire to 
be scrupulously fair to any Scottish Secretary, it is 
impossible to believe that he can possibly be, even if 
the system demands that he should pretend to be, 
an expert in the dozen separate departments of Scottish 
administration, for which he is responsible to Parlia- 
ment, at a much lower salary than is drawn by other 
Ministers. 

In commerce, Whitely created the phrase, 
** Universal Providers.” The Scottish Secretary is 
the Cabinet’s Universal Provider. 

In no Department is the arrangement more badly 
contrived than in the Education Department. It is 
possible to have great respect for the ability and public 
services of Sir John Struthers, but I have always 
found it impossible to subscribe to the suggestion of 
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Lord Strathclyde, once a brilliant Lord Advocate for 
Scotland, that the Department is “‘ our good friend, 
Sir John Struthers” any more than I should ever dream 
of the British Army being our good friend, Lord 
Kitchener. 

The nexus between the Scottish Education Depart- 
ment, which has its offices in London and its work 
in Scotland, is the Secretary of Scotland Act of 1885. 
In virtue of the Act, the Secretary becomes ipso facto 
Vice-President of the Department. As Vice-President 
of the Department, he communicates with himself .a? 
Secretary for Scotland, on the principle of Box and Cox. 
It is easy to be satirical about such an arrangement, 
and it might appear as if one were riding a hobby to 
death. On the contrary I am in deadly earnest. 
Before the Royal Commission on the Civil Service on 
November 2ist, 191%, Sir John Struthers, giving 
evidence, said :-— 

“ You understand distinctly that the same Minister 
is head of both offices, but we are entirely 
independent ;_ there are no officials of the 
Secretary for Scotland who pass judgment 
upon our papers or our doings.” 

This is quite clear. It is true that the Department 
is assisted by a body, who are termed ‘‘ My Lords.” 
Formally a Board, they are in reality a Department 
of the Privy Council. The present members are :— 
The Lord President of the Council, Earl Beauchamp ; 
The Lord Chancellor, Viscount Haldane; Lord Shaw ; 
Mr. Asquith; The Lord Advocate, Mr. Munro; The 
Earl of Elgin, and Lord Reay. They are nominated 
for the office by the Vice-President, i.e. by the Scottish 
Secretary. 
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This Board has never been known to meet. Its 
function apparently is similar to the crest on one’s 
notepaper. Further comment is unnecessary. 

Technically the Department is responsible to Parlia- 
ment through the Scottish Secretary, but as a matter 
of fact years can, and do, elapse without its transactions 
being reviewed in Parliament. This is due to the fact 
that any discussion must arise on the Estimates. 
This opportunity is in the iron grip of what at West- 
minster are called the “ usual channels,” which means 
that if the whips of either party, or both, do not desire 
them to be discussed, they can easily prevent.it. Last 
year not a word of discussion took place. 

The absence of a separate, organised, and determined 
body of Scottish representatives acting primarily in 
the interests of Scotland, makes the work of the Party 
whips easy. The results are obvious. Scottish Edu- 
cation is run by one man, and pungent public criticism 
is side-tracked. Sir John Struthers is chairman of 
his own Board of Directors—‘* My Lords ”’—who are 
never called together; he is the only shareholder, 
and in fact, he is the Scottish Education Department. 

How is it then that any advance at all is made in 
Scottish Education? To that blessed word, ‘ Meso- 
potamia’ there must be-added in this connection the 
equally blessed word ‘ Minute.’ 

; A change is contemplated in some direction. A 

Minute is drafted by the Secretary .e., Sir John Struthers. 
It “lies” on the Table of the House of Commons 
for one month, which, being interpreted, means that 
it is printed and circulated with the ordinary -Parlia- 
mentary papers. There is only one way in which its 
terms can be discussed. Members may move for a 
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Petition to the King, praying that it may not become 
law. If the prayer of this petition is granted, and it 
lies with those responsible for the conduct of publie 
business, i.¢. the Whips, a day is determined for its 
discussion, and an order is put down. This order is 
put down for 11 p.m., which means that it cannot 
even be discussed until all other parliamentary business 
has been disposed of. Eleven o’clock is also the 
regular hour at which the House ordinarily rises, 
It is necessary always that at least forty members 
remain to make a House, and the difficulty of doing 
this with the officials tacitly hoping these wont be 
retained, will be appreciated. In effect, the result 
of this arrangement is that the chances of any real 
discussion are nil. 

Short of a National Parliament there is no effective 
remedy. The Education Department remains in London 
in spite of the often-expressed wish of Scotland's 
representatives that it should be moved North. Lord 
Anderson, when he was Solicitor-General for Scotland, 
suggested to a representative gathering of teachers at 
Perth that it might be made a mobile institution, 
and that it should move North and South as occasion 
suited. There is another and an incomparably better 
way. Bear in mind the unique position of the Edu- 
cation Department. According to Sir John Struthers 
himself, all the other Scottish Departments “ are 
more or less subordinate branches of the Scottish Office, 
each with its own special work.’ The Education Office 
alone is a separate department. Why not, therefore, 
appoint a separate minister or Under-Secretary for 
Scottish Education ? Scotland deserves this recogni- 
tion. Hew great glory has been, and is, her Educational 
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efficiency. Dick Whittington took a cat with him, 
for luck, to London. A Scotsman only takes his 
brains ! | 

The choice of a Secretary for Scotland must ob- 
viously be governed by many considerations. He 
must be a business man and have had experience in local 
government. He ought also to be a Scotsman by 
parentage, birth, and education, and in close and 
intimate touch with national life and sentiment. 

When these considerations, especially the first, 
are taken into account, it is easy to see how the care 
of Education may, and most frequently does, fall 
between two stools. It is no fault of the occupants 
of the post, but it is only fair to point out that no 
holder of the position in recent years, if indeed ever, 
has been chosen primarily for his knowledge of, and 
interest in Education. So long as present conditions 
obtain, so long will Scotland’s greatest asset suffer. 

The Scottish Education Department alone provides 
ample work for one man’s energies, and only the 
creation of a separate Under-Secretary meets the 
requirements. 

Lord Anderson’s idea of a travelling van is really 
as funny as the holiday caravan providing all the 
comforts of home. My first contribution, therefore, 
to the overhauling suggested in the title of this article 
is the creation of a Parliamentary head to the Edu- 
cation Department. 

My second deals with a point of vital importance 
to rural Scotland. The latest Report on School 
Attendance in Scotland shows for the second time a 
decrease in the number of children on the Register. 
This coincides with a falling birth-rate, which for the 
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last six years, with one exception, has been continuous. 
This factor, and the recent flood of emigration, may 
reveal itself even more markedly in the near future. 
As far back as. 1872 it was laid down by Statute 
that certain changes could only take place— 
“ Provided that some care shall be taken by the 


Scotch Education Department in the con- 
struction of such Minutes; that the standard 


of Education which now exists in the Public 
Schools of Scotland shall not be lowered; 
and that, as far as possible, as high a standard 
shall be maintained in all Schools inspected 
by the said Department.” 

Much water has run under the bridge. since then 
and the standard of education has been lowered. The 
experience of our rural primary schools is all the proof 
that is required of this undisputed fact. The primary 
school is ceasing to be the feeder of our Universities, 
and only such children as can afford to go to the 
Higher Grade Centres are able to reach the Universities. 
The Primary School has lost its higher classes, and its 
teachers have lost the material of the pupil teacher. 
A Scottish tradition is being trampled under foot. 
The old days when a pupil became a pupil-teacher, 
with their hard discipline of six and seven hours’ 
teaching a day; lessons at eight in the morning, and 
again at four in the afternoon ; evening classes in the 
towns especially, in the evening for South Kensington, 
Science Certificate, and Saturdays for Drawing classes, 
have gone. 

Hard they undoubtedly were, but what an admirable 
training ground! How many have reached the pro- 
fessions through this avenue? How many have been 
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sent from the highways and byways of Scotland to 
take honourable distinction in our Universities ? 

Are they coming now, and particulariy are they 
coming as inevitably as before? Statistics says the 
Education Department show a notable increase. They 
come, it is pointed out, from our Higher Grade Schools. 
That may be true, but it is also true that there is a 
considerable margin of pupils who cannot afford to 
proceed to those schools for whom no provision con- 
tinues to be made in the primary school. The source 
of this old stream is being gradually damned up, and 
the system now pursued is tending also to standardise 
a type of rural primary school, presided over by a 
teacher whose soul is interned in the three R’s, and 
whose mental horizon is limited to the few years in 
which an average child gets a nodding acquaintance 
with the realities of life. He sows seed, others reap 
the increase. He becomes as much demoralised as 
the workman who, by the vicissitudes of invention 
makes the knobs of a drawer of the cabinet he previously 
created. 

Supplementary Classes lend, it is true, a little variety 
to this seed-bed. existence. There is something to be 
said for the theory now popularly held that a working 
man’s son should get a working man’s education, 
and not a literary one, that rural children should turn 
their energies to things rural, and thereby fit themselves 
to remain on the soil. But it has one supreme dis- 
advantage. It destines a child at the early age of 
twelve for a working man’s life. Now the theological 
notion of predestination ought to have no place in 
education. It is no idle claim to make when one 
asserts that Scotland’s most successful sons have been 
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winnowed through our rural schools, and the process 
cught to continue. 

Every child has the elementary right to have the 
opportunity of showing whether he is fitted for a more 
liberal education. No monetary obstacle should defeat 
this right. The new systems of centralised Higher 
Grade Schools not only does so, but also puts the 
obstacle of distance between the scholar and the school, 
The only competent judges of the potential abilities 
of a child are its ts and its local teacher, To 
this end it is absolutely essential to have secondary 


subjects taught in rural schools. Access to this 
instruction ought to be at the peasant’s door, and not 
at the end of a iong walk or cycle ride, or train journey, 
or a combination of any two of those, as is so frequently 
the case. 

Centralisation is necessary we are informed, because 
it is difficult to get a teacher with a good French accent, 
or to establish, shall we say, a science laboratory in a 
Highland glen. We lack the prescience of the Germans 
who did not forget to lay concrete bases for their guns, 
It may be that Highland glens are regarded as per- 
manently derelict, and the only training for their 
children now essential, fitting them to run after the 
summer char-a-banc begging coppers. That is not . 
our view. Just as Glasgow Corporation pushes its 
reservoirs farther and farther into the hills in the 
West to absorb every burn that gurgles to the sea, 
so ought our Education system to penetrate every 
village in Scotland, 

Centralisation is said to have raised the level of 
education by providing more efficient teachers. It 
is asserted that in the small rural schools the teachers 
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are too few to have time to spend on secondary subjects, 
and too ill-paid to be able to teach them. I should 
be sorry to estimate the worth of teachers by the 
salaries they have been able to secure. And after all, 
all that is asked for is freedom in the matter. Ifa 
teacher fails to get his pupils through the tests pro- 
vided by Universities, he will fail to get pupils, and 
no harm is done. 

Meanwhile the Central Schools will still continue 
for those who prefer them, and to whom they are 
reasonably accessible. 

If, too, finance determines ability to secure the 
right type of teacher, why, may we ask, should a rural 
teacher’s salary be conditioned by the amount the 
glen can pay? Why should the best teachers be 
drawn away from the country districts? Surely an 
intelligent Treasury—certainly the Treasury of a 
Scottish Parliament—should do something to equalise 
so important a consideration. 

The line between primary and secondary teachers is 
too strictly drawn, and officialdom is guilty of culpable 
asphyxiation. It ought to be the legitimate ambition 
of even honours graduates to serve in rural schools, 
and it should be made worth their while. I believe this 
‘to be very practical now-a-days. The number of 
teachers graduating with honours has been enormously 
increased, and there is not room for them all in Secon- 
dary Schools. At present most of them merely take a 
year’s training. Why should not more of the students 
in the Training Colleges take Honours Courses? 
Distinction ought to reap its reward, even when they 
remain in Elementary Schools. Moreover, recent 
developments in Scottish Universities are tending to 
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make the ordinary degree, which used to be the best 
ordinary degree in the world, of no very particular 
value. ; 

There is, too, another consideration, There ought 
to be a man of culture and education in our Scottish 
villages in addition to the minister of religion This 
is a social necessity of great importance, and in view of 
the increasing attention devoted to social legislation of 
immediate moment. It is a great national tradition 
that has stood the test of time, and any system which 
tends to concentrate the brains of the profession in the 
forcing houses of the educational nursery, and leave 
the less well equipped, the less alert to rusticate in the 
village school with nothing less wildly exciting than an 
occasional brush with the multiplication table, is a 
system which will undoubtedly end in national and 
educational atrophy, 

There is still another rooted objection to the 
system of centralisation. It is physical, but, neverthe- 
less, of very vital importance. Boys and girls are 
not only called upon by such a system to endure 
mental exercise, but also physical fatigue at precisely 
the most critical juncture of their lives. That may be 
desirable organisation, but it is very bad eugenics, 
and I am becoming increasingly convinced that our 
whole system of education requires to be reviewed 
in face of the final well-being of our people. 

The incidental circumstances, too, are not the most 
desirable. The propinquity of young boys and girls 
travelling long distances by train daily breeds a famili- 
arity entirely alien to the wholesome life at home, 
while the boarding out of young folk in lodgings, 
when distances are too great, provides less favourable 
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conditions for study than the quiet of the well ordered 
home. The absence of money at the right place is the 
crying evil of the whole system. 

It is a long way from the door of the Primary 
School to the University, and the parents of a pupil 
are not always able, even if, and when, they are com- 
petent, to determine whether they can take the plunge 
which may mean for them the rigid exercise of the 
thrift which has been the only, if the best patrimony 
of so many of us. I have often wondered when I 
saw the type of student who originally, if not even still, 
received the benefit of the Carnegie Trust at our 
Universities, whether the money was being spent 
at the right time, and whether it would not have been 
more efficiently and effectively spent in providing 
stones of the right sort for the educational sieve, 
rather than on polishing the stones that had survived 
the process of being winnowed out by economic, 
industrial and social factors. Undoubtedly the social 
often proved the determining factor. I certainly 
cling strongly to the view that the money would be 
better spent in providing straw to make bricks. 

Incidentally, one cannot view, without grave con- 
cern, the assertive power of the great Carnegie Trust, 
backed by the power of money as a factor in deter- 
mining, uncontrolled by any public body or authority, 
the particular entrance a pupil will choose on entering 
our great schools of learning. One can easily see that 
the latest proposal of the Carnegie Trust, to pay the 
fees of such students only as have taken Leaving 
Certificates, is a very strong lever for an irresponsible 
body to have. Carnegie millions ought not to be al- 
lowed to disturb the system of Scottish Education. 
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It is unfair to complain of the starving of our rural 
system without offering a suggestion to remedy the 
existing state of affairs. Larger areas for School Boards 
is the obvious remedy. Local self-government is 
most desirable if the unit of government is large enough. 
Our smaller School Boards are ridiculously small, and 
throw the control of education into the hands of people 
inadequately equipped to recognise its supreme im- 
portance. The teacher is the slave of narrow local 
prejudices, and his chances of promotion either in 
position or salary, do not really exist. Compared with 
his colleagues under the borough School Boards, he 
is to be pitied. If we had larger areas, two results 
of supreme advantage to the profession would accrue. 
It would be possible for the teacher to move from one 
school to another inside the area, thus equalising his 
chances of promotion with his fellows in the town, and 
his work and abilities would be brought to the notice 
of a wider and more competent circle of those interested 
primarily in education than is now possible owing to 
the economic handicap of the average village. In 
this way a national task would not be restricted in its 
operation by the village ledger. 

Just as the line drawn between the primary and the 
secondary teacher, is too lightly drawn, so is the 
distinction between the two types of education too 
ludicrously made. Concentration in large schools can 
gotoofar. There are certain schools in existence where 
continuous personal contact between the headmaster 
and the teachers is impossible. Headmasters now-a- 
days are glorified clerks. The forms and statistics 
demanded by the authorities confine them to their 
rooms, Now a headmaster should really never be 
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in his room. His place is among his teachers, and he 
ought to be relieved of the kind of work that could be 
done by a clerk or an intelligent typist. 

Turning to another topic, I would like to discuss 
another defect in our present system—the change from 
examination to inspection. 

Has Inspection brought about an improvement in 
the material passed out of our Schools? Much could 
be said for the old system of annual examination, 
with its test in reading, writing, and arithmetic. It 
had defects. It sometimes kept children back whom 
the teacher would readily have seen advanced to a 
higher standard, and vice versa. But it had, at any- 
rate, the indisputable advantage of determining what 
a child knew of the foundations of its education. To- 
day there is no more common complaint from business 
firms than that junior clerks, while frequently com- 
petent in some foreign language, are unable to run up 
accurately the column of a ledger or address a letter 
properly. The individual examination is the only 
safe basis of a report, and it is really a safeguard against 
capricious and incompetent criticism. . 

Inspection as it obtains to-day is in many respects 
a mere form. I have known cases in which a teacher 
has not received a visit from the Inspector for as long 
a period as two years. In any case no Inspector can 
give a reliable report based on the itinerant. visits 
they now pay to schools. At the best they can only 
be impressions. 

The Inspectorate itself is not beyond criticism. At 
present there are two classes of Inspectors. ‘“ There 
are sub-inspectors, which is one class,” says Sir John 
Struthers, “ and then there are the Junior Inspectors 
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and the Inspectors. A Junior Inspector is really an 
Inspector in training.’’ The framework of the In- 
spectorate is as follows :— 
Inspectors. 
Junior Inspectors or Inspectors in training. 
Sub-Inspectors. 
First-class. 
Second-class. 
The Second-class Inspector has been described by 
Sir John Struthers as “ the Inspector’s Clerk to a large 


extent.” It is a quaint classification which works 
out thus :— 
Inspectors, with Second-class Sub-Inspectors 
as Clerks. 
Junior Inspectors in training for Inspectors. 
and First-class Sub-Inspectors. 


The Department now propose to abolish the Junior 
Inspector and to appoint in future nothing but In- 
spectors. 

Sir John Struthers, also before the Royal Com- 
mission on the Civil Service, made a new discovery. 

“My feeling,” he said, “is growing very strongly 
that a man who is going to be appointed to 
examine Schools either primary or secondary 
in Scotland, must be in a position from his 
educational experience to speak with authority 
to those men, and be familiar with the con- 
ditions under which they are, their aims, 
and the particular problems that _ emerge 
in the course of their work, and for that a 
very considerable experience of actual school 
work seems to me very desirable, I do not 
say essential.” 
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‘I differ in only one particular from Sir John. | 
do say it is essential, and if inspection is to supersede 
examination more essential than ever. Personally 
I would combine inspection with examination, giving 
large powers to the teacher on sufficient cause shown 
to move pupils up and down, with an appeal to the 
Inspector at the wish of the parent. 

It is absurd that men with a paucity of the training 
or experience of the people whose work they are 
inspecting should be sent to estimate the value of such 
work. The Inspectorate is full of men whose’ actual 
experience is not a tithe of ninety-nine per cent. of the 
men whose work they are criticising, It is even more 
absurd that the Inspectorate should not be regarded 
as the legitimate and obvious outlet of promotion for 
the profession. Give opportunities for distinction, 
scholarships by examination, and the poor man’s son 
will fend for himself. Give them by nomination, 
and the poor man’s son will not see one through a 
telescope. All the modern belittling of distinction is 
essentially anti-democratic. 

There ought to be a minimum service of school 
teaching experience in the class of work the Inspectors 
are going to inspect before they are even open to be 
considered. The staple objection to appointing 
teachers to inspect is that their work narrows the 
outlook, and makes them unable to take large views. 
There seems to be the same difficulty in providing 
teachers to this work as in promoting N.C.O.’s from 
the ranks. 

Discussing teaching experience, leads me naturally 
to remark on still another problem in the training of 
teachers. Nowadays the preliminary step is to obtain 
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the Intermediate Certificate. Next there is a course 
of training as a Junior Student—a course equivalent 
to the ordinary course of a secondary school. There- 
after having obtained the Leaving Certificate, the 
student passes into a Training College to be instructed 
in the art of training, methods of teaching, etc. We 
all probably remember the old Pupil-teacher system, 
now gone, like so many other forms of apprenticeship. 
Then, the experience in teaching was obtained as the 
pupil teacher moved from class to class. They grew 
up in the atmosphere of teaching, and what instinct 
they had for teaching was developed before they 
entered the Training College. At the College they 
acquired culture and information, all the time they were 
reducing the practice of teaching to conscious theory. 
Nowadays, the subjects taught in College bear the 
strange devices of Ethics, Hygiene, Psychology, with 
the addition of English. Culture subjects are boy- 
cotted just at the very time when maturity of mind 
makes it possible to benefit most from them. 

The mistake made in abolishing examination for 
inspection is repeated here. The Department ought 
to have sought a midway proposal combining the 
benefit of the old system with the advantages of the new. 
The old system at any rate gave us teachers, dis- 
ciplined and able to control classes. The new system 
gives us teachers with a marked hiatus in their 
equipment. Often they are only able to exercise a 
desultory discipline. 

It is possible that the idea of instituting Junior 
Students was to do away with the maintenance allow- 
ance, and so tap a higher social class, It certainly has 
not worked that way, and it as certainly has tended to 
exclude some of the poorest. 
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The primary object of a teacher is to teach, and I 
am not sure that it is more useful to experiment for 
‘sports ’’ than to maintain the level of the ordinary 
garden rose. — 

There are still many other topics which could be 
dealt with—the policy of the Continuation Class, seeking 
to educate pupils at the fag end of the day, with 
fagged-out teachers, the scant appreciation of the value 
of technical education, particularly in its bearing upon 
local industries, but this article is already over-running 
itself. 

A word, however, about our Universities. They 
do not fit into our national scheme of. education as 
they might. They are not controlled by the public, 
although they receive public money. They are greatly 
in need of a breath of the air which south of the Tweed 
has raised up in the past few years a crop of modern 
seats of learning in the large industrial and commercial 
centres. Professors and Principals need other re- 
strictions than “life or fault” placed upon them. 
General experience proves that the occupants of chairs 
cling to them long after they ought to surrender them 
to younger men. The faculties want enlarging and 
bringing into line with all effort in modern education. 

Therefore, finally, I wish to suggest that. the 
moment is ripe for a Royal Commission of Enquiry 
into the whole condition of Education in Scotland. 
It is not only ripe, but opportune, as so long as the 
present war lasts, and for some years after, no changes 
involving large expenditure will be practicable. So 
much has been thrown into the melting pot within 
the past few years, that it is time we lifted the lid off 
and saw what is happening. If we had thrown the 
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ingredients in ourselves we might have had some idea 
of the result, but the mixture is being brewed surrepti- 
tiously. The Secretary of the Department is his own 
cook. I no more question his ability. than I would 
call in question the préscience of John Knox. But I 
do say we might occasionally order our own meals. 

Lord Macaulay, nearly seventy years ago, spoke 
to the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution on the 
Literature of Britain. In the course of his speech, 
he said :— 

‘You remember Gulliver’s adventures. First he 
is shipwrecked in a country of little men, 
and he is a Colossus among them. He strides 
over the walls of their capital; he stands 
higher than the cupola of their great temple ; 
he lugs after him a royal fleet ; he stretches 
his legs, and a royal army, with drums beating 
and colours flying, marches throigh the 
gigantic arch ; he devours a whole granary for 
breakfast, eats a herd of cattle for dinner, 
and washes down his meal with all the 
hogsheads of a cellar. In his next voyage 
he is among men sixty feet high. He who 
in Lilliput used to take people up in his hand 
in order that he might be able to hear them, 
is himself taken up in the hands and held 
to the ears of his master. It is all he can do 
to defend himself with his hanger against 
the rats and mice. The Court ladies amuse 
themselves with seeing him fight wasps and 
frogs ; the monkey runs off with him to the 
chimney top; the dwarf drops him into the 
cream jug and leaves him to swim for his life. 
Now was Gulliver a tall or a short man ? ” 
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Test our system by the test of Gulliver. It all 
depends upon whether our Secretary for Scotland is 
in Lilliput or in Brobdingnag when he is placed in the 
position of power. So far as the Education Depart- 
ment is concerned, the Scottish Secretary has always 
been “‘ taken up in the hands and held to the ears of 
his master.” He is run by the Department, while the 
Secretary of the Department watches him fighting with 
the wasps and frogs of Parliamentary criticism. 

Public opinion alone can alter this condition of 
affairs, and determine whether our system is the best 
and whether it is wise and prudent for it to be directly 
controlled by a Minister responsible for the Depart- 
ment to Parliament until such time as a Scottish 
Parliament controls it altogether—whether in fact 
it can be directed by a Man Mountain dominating 
officialdom, or ordered for Officialdom by a little 
Mannikin ! 

J. M. Hocce. 
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of the German War Office by Dr. Carl 
Graves, I feel inclined at once to go up 
to the Temple of Self-Righteousness, 
and, violently smiting my breast, to 
Pres God that Iam not aspy. To live, fora 
wage, in a grilling atmosphere of suspicion, lies, and 
intrigue, and to be always. menaced with the horrid 
alternative of betrayal by employer, or detection and 
imprisonment by enemy, strikes me as being but a poor 
substitute for more honest, though no doubt more 
prosaic, ways of earning a living. I suppose the 
international spy is the natural, if not the inevitable 
complement to the ambassador. We are apt to rate 
pretty highly the natural, or acquired, capacity for 
lying of both these institutions. The one says the 
thing which is not from the lofty standpoint of the 
interests of his country, the other contenting himself 
with a scale of remuneration for services performed 
which is utterly regardless of any moral consideration. 
But both are constrained, or encouraged, by their re- 
spective professions to lie handsomely ; and though the 
question of the relative veracity of ambassadors and 
spies in general unfolds an abstract proposition which 
may powerfully appeal to some minds, yet for my part 
I must decline to be drawn into any so purely academic 
a speculation. 
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Nevertheless, my faith in human nature has not 
yet been brought so low as to render me utterly in- 
capable of believing that no spy or ambassador can 
speak the truth. The incidence of pure accident is 
here a possible, if capricious, factor to be reckoned 
with ; and we all know the influence which early 
associations, especially those of a religious or semi- 
religious character, are apt to have even on the most 
hardened and the most corrupt. Besides, we should 
not forget that truth has, on occasions, a value quite 
independent of that which merely squeamish people are 
wont toattach toit. | Before now it has been effectively 
employed to discomfit an enemy, as well as hopelessly 
to mislead opponents who were not sufficiently on their 
guard against its unexpected appearance in quarters 
where its occurrence was the least to be apprehended. 
The Psalmist’s sweeping estimate, then, I take to be 
susceptible to occasional exception. Iam prepared to 
admit that in the affairs of ambassadors and spies 
there may come a tide, which, taken at the flood, leads 
on to truth. At all events, far be it from me to regard 
this book of Dr. Graves as nothing but a pack of lies. 
It may not be a rare and choice assemblage of blushing 
and unvarnished truths ; but who shall go as far as to 
say that here is a case of no man’s being able to see 
the wood of fact for the bewildering abundance of the 
leaves of fiction? Some of the episodes ring true 
enough. There is an air of uncommon plausibility 
and verisimilitude about them, but what I would 
particularly commend in this book is the refreshing 
candour of the narrative where this relates to the 
hidden springs of. war. Evidently, Dr. Graves is no 
believer in the veracity of White Papers, or the blinding 
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capacity of other kinds of governmental concoctions, 
so far as the eyes of the cynical and discerning are 
concerned. The springs of war he thinks to be inter- 
national greed, jealousy, hatred, and last, but by no 
means least, fear. The whole trend and tenour of 
Dr. Graves’s book show clearly that he has no sort 
or kind of sympathy with those people who, before 
they take up arms or encourage others to do so, require 
what they are pleased to style a ‘‘ cause ”"—that is to 
say something to fight about which, at a push, they can 
reconcile with the Sermon on the Mount, or at all 
events the moral precepts and injunctions of The 
British Weekly. War, according to our candid spy, 
is an unspeakably iniquitous business, and the diplo- 
matic wire-pullings that lead up to and produce it are, 
morally, of a piece with it. It may suit kings, princes, 
statesmen, and other interested parties that the mob 
should implicitly believe that punctilios based on the 
strict observance of treaties, the preservation of the 
rights of ‘‘ Small Nations,’’ and the honourable fulfil- 
ment of international understandings and obligations of 
all kinds have everything to do with declarations of 
war ; but it is observable that Dr. Graves’s interesting 
peep behind the scenes reveals nothing to encourage 
us in that pious superstition. The under-world of 
diplomacy is evidently no proper place for anyone who 
possesses scruples that are a cut above those of the 
average bandit; whilst even the Turkey-carpeted 
approaches to thrones are crowded with officials in 
whose eyes lying is a fine art, and cajolery and subter- 
fuge but a species of lighter and more elegant mantel 
wherewith to conceal a multitude of deeper and 
blacker sins. Nowadays, as formerly, mere Right has 
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evidently not even a dog’s chance against Might, unless 
indeed the big battalions happen to be on its side. 
The Sovereign People—that is to say the rabble which, 
from all quarters, hires itself out to be shot, or is driven, 
whether it likes it or not, helter-skelter to the field— 
is nowadays no more the master of its own immediate 
destiny than it was when kings were absolute in their 
power, and when a disgusted royal strumpet, an 
intriguing and unscrupulous favourite, or a designing 
minister could, by the mere whisper of a few poisoned 
words, set whole nations by the ears. The method of 
waging, as of producing, war has no doubt changed 
with the passing of the years ; but who cries “‘ Peace!” 
whilst yet the Democracy of every land supports its 
quota of the dogs of war? Indeed, the only difference 
between times ancient and modern would appear to 
be this: that whilst formerly the people were not 
consulted at all when war was on the carpet, was tending 
that way, or had been declared, nowadays the utmost 
pains are taken to convince them of the “ inevitable- 
ness” and justice of war, after it has been entered on 
by the ruling classes. The extent of this change 
is the exact measure of the growth of the democratic 
principle. As in pre-French Revolution times, 
sovereigns, great ministers, and diplomats still go 
about their devious ways, hatching alliances and 
engineering “isolations’’; but the innocent bubble 
of all these dangerous machinations, the man who 
stands to lose most by them, whether heads or tails 
be uppermost in consequence of the fateful spin of the 
coin—the clown in the street—has prevailed so far, 
has so far forced the humble fact of his existence on 
the august attention of his rulers—that after the 
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advent of war they now condescend to inform him why 
his pate is about to be broken, and in what partieular 
good cause he is destined to be despoiled of his gear and 
his goods. Who, therefore, is so sceptical that he does 
not believe in “ Progress’? Narrow is the road and 
long and arduous is the way that leads to the Millennium; 
but trust to good old Democracy to “‘ muddle through ” 
at long last. A notable milestone on that tortuous 
thorn-strewn path is Sir Edward Gray’s White Paper. 
Like some enterprising conjurer, whose sleight-of-hand 
feats are the talk of the town, he has condescended 
to tell the public all about it—how amazingly simple 
is the trick, once you know, not indeed how it is done, 
for that would spoil business, but his particular method 
(price one shilling each display) of doing it. And then 
there are those touching epistles, plentifully besprinkled 
with “‘ Thees”’ and “ Thous,”’ which passed between 
the German Emperor and the Tsar of Russia when war 
was already emerging from the womb of time. How 
earnestly these two good souls sparred and wrestled 
for sacred peace! How they laboured to convince the 
gaping multitudes that but a ‘ technical objection ”’ 
' stood between the people and the plotted Armageddon ! 
' Who is so bold as to affirm that modern Democracy 
has not its triumphs, and that the Sovereign People 
exists only in the schemes of those who, having imagined 
wide-spread malice and perpetrated near universal 
iniquity, think to cover up their tracks and white- 
wash themselves by means of cunning appeals, planned 
for the express. purpose of extorting the verdict and 
the grateful plaudits of the multitude. 

But Democracy, like Hope, has a warm side to a 
flattering tale. The lessons to be learned from out- 
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spoken books, such as the one which this professional 
spy has given to the world, glide as swiftly and as 
easily from the ken and cognisance of the Sovereign 
People as do drops of water from a seal’s back. Ap- 
parently, the Democracy is never really down-hearted. 
It never entirely loses that blind faith in itself and in 
the fiction of its all-pervading power, both of which 
the ruling classes do their utmost to foment. Whether 
it hails from a principle of ingrained credulity, or from 
sheer ignorance, united to vast inexperience of the ways 
of the upper world, I know not, but the fact remains 
that the people are always strangely reluctant to 
believe that those who govern them are up to no good. 
I observe that in the last issue of The Scottish Review 
a writer approvingly quotes the philosopher Hutcheson’s 
remark, that ‘‘ there has been too much patience in the 
body of the people, and too stupid a veneration for 
their princes and rulers.” Yes, that is the trouble with 
the Democracy. Democracy is like a giant: it is a 
sacrifice of sense to length. The Sovereign People 
is always at the beck and call of those who humour 
it—who, for their own ends, spin it pleasing yarns about 
its own virtues and its own puissance, and who, having 
inserted the silken thread of flattery through its 
expectant nose, triumphantly lead it whithersoever 
they are minded it should go. 

But though Democracy has encountered its rebuffs 
and its set-backs, and has not even yet acquired an 
intelligent appreciation of its mighty power, yet it 
would appear that it, too, like dogs and Germans, is 
destined to enjoy its “‘ day.” Weare on the high-road 
to the Millennium, and paradoxical as it may seem, it 
is this bloody and devastating European War that has 
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for the first time in the history of mankind placed our 
feet fair and square on that illusive way. Many 
precious fruits have been promised us by way of reward 
for the blood and treasure which everywhere our rulers 
are calling on us to pour forth, in order that victory may 
crown the one effort or consecrate the other. It would 
seem that but a long pull and a strong pull and a pull 
altogether is required in order to conduct us to the haven 
where we would be. Wars are comparatively frequent 
episodes in the history of mankind; and doubtless, if 
we should take the troubie to investigate the circum- 
stances attending the starting of the most considerable 
of them, we would find that each produced its own 
luxuriant crop of promises—that each proposed some 
amelioration in the common lot of those who wage and 
suffer by them, and that no sword has yet been drawn 
from scabbard that was not wielded by some one who was 
under the particular care of the Deity, was armed with 
the justice of a sacred cause, and overflowed with 
benefactions which expected but a successful event in 
order to wreathe the world in becks and smiles of 
everlasting admiration and of gratitude. But, it 
would appear, that the war in which we are now en- 
gaged is a very war of very wars. The good which it 
is going to do, once it has been waged, and the sword 
has accomplished its long promised reincarnation, as 
it were, in the shape and bosom of the ploughshare— 
who shall presume to set limits to the measure of those 
abounding benefits? An approximate catalogue of 
even the most inconsiderable of them would stagger 

a lexicographer. They are all over the place. Every 
journal teems with them ; and no politician is so short- 
sighted’ but he can spot you out thousands of them 
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without so much as taking the trouble to rise from his 
arm-chair in order to obtain a nearer and a better 
prospect. With the blood that is being shed, and has 
yet to be spilled, on the mammoth battlefields of 
Europe, this wicked old world of ours, full of years, 
and full of unsightly scars and blemishes, is going to 
be entirely healed. Our statesmen of all parties, 
and all capacities, have told us so; and even our 
youngest and therefore our most sapient journalists 
have for once condescended to endorse the wisdom 
of the ancients. 

So, when the war ends, the Millennium will begin. 
You will gather roses of thistles: geese will sing the 
songs of swans, and in the New Eden there will arise a 
new tree which shall be called The Tree of the Know- 
ledge of Unutterable Good. One thing, however, is cer- 
tain to occur, for all the political Old Moors and Zadkiels 
are agreed on it ; and that is, that Diplomacy will wear 
an entirely new face. Even now, the Fates are changing 
all that—so we are confidently assured. No man 
knows how long this war will last, and no man ventures 
to put a period to it. Prophesies of so definite a kind 
are apt, when falsified, to recoil with disastrous effect 
on the reputations of the seers who utter them; but 
the sporadic incoherencies of the inspired are always so 
managed as to enable their perpetrators to claim a 
sufficiency of minor successes, no matter what the 
future may bring forth. The duration of the war, as 
the success or non-success of this or that combatant 
constitute secrets which not even the most sanguine 
prophets have ventured to probe on paper; but no one 
can say that, in other directions, their hands have been 
in the least degree stayed by a just sense of the limita- 
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tions of the prophetic and the imaginative faculties. 
Seers have rushed in where statesmen fear to tread ; and 
the political atmosphere in which we live and have our 
being is presently darkened with the counsels of the 
Perfect, and the eager admonitions of those who, in 
consequence of the war, are being exceptionally visited 
in the matter of day-dreams. 

The first to set this particular ball to which I am 
alluding a-rolling was, I believe, Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, who, though a Scotsman, is at the head of a 
group of Englishmen which opposes the present war. 
I am not here concerned with Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s 
opinions on that head, but, throughout the controversy 
provoked by his atitude, I observe that he has been 
uncommonly insistent that negotiations carried on 
with foreign countries, without the cognisance of the 
Democracy, are a principal cause of war; and that 
therefore the ways of diplomacy must be changed. 
Secret treaties and underground diplomatic negotia- 
tions are to be abolished ; henceforward each diplomat 
is not only to expose his own hand, but is to be allowed 
a full sight of the cards held by his partner and op- 
ponents. International treaties are to be cried from 
the housetops, and no secret clauses are to be tolerated. 
I hope I have not in any way misinterpreted Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald’s views in thus rapidly outlining 
his policy and programme. I have read what I believe 
to be the most material of his recent deliverances ; 
and I am inclined to think that my summary represents 
a very fair view of them. That Mr. MacDonald’s 
programme is an uncommonly ambitious one, is not 
my fault : all I am concerned with is its reasonableness 
and its practicability, both which, it seems to me, leave 
a good deal to be desired. 
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In the first place, Mr. MacDonald’s views are 
evidently based on the assumption that the People can 
do no wrong. “ Trust the People,” and every human 
blessing and benefit shall be added unto you, If the 
Democracy were entrusted with diplomatic negotia- 
tions then wars would not take effect, or, if that be 
pushing the matter beyond what is fair and legitimate, 
let us so put it, namely, that wars would tend to decrease 
in quantity. Indeed, in whatever way we may look at 
the matter, the conclusion is forced on us that the 
underlying assumption characterising Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald’s programme is his unquestioning belief 
in the righteousness and efficacy of popular rule. For 
my part, I hold no brief for the upper classes. I think 
them as little satisfactory, and as little to be relied on 
from a politico-ethical point of view, as Mr. MacDonald 
himself can do; but, on the other hand, I cherish no 
illusions touching the Democracy. I know my class ; 
and, having had experience of them, I am by no means 
disposed to everrate their capacity or to exaggerate 
their virtues. Indeed, paradoxical as it may seem— 
even heretical to the out-and-out believer in the balms, 
potions, and simples distilled from the sweat of the 
brow—I find human nature pretty much the same 
wherever I may go. Courts, the drawing-rooms, and 
the ante-chambers of the rich and the great are popu- 
larly believed to be centres of intrigue, and the privileged 
resorts of those who imagine and compass all manner 
of worldliness; but whatever their faults in these 
respects, I am inclined to believe that the executives 
of many of our labour organisations present just as 
busy and extensive a scene of intrigue and selfish 
ambition. Take the Labour Party and the Socialists 
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—of which we are surely entitled to affirm that the 
quintessence of modern Democracy is made up—is it 
not notorious that these political bodies are a constant 
prey to internal jealousies, and that their rivalries 
exceed in bitterness and in extent those which char- 
acterised the mutual relations of the Scribes and the 
Pharisees? That man can have had little ear for 
celestial] music who first said Vox populi vox det, or can 
it be that he spoke ironically, and heartily despised 
the Roman Pantheon? Why should virtue and 
intelligence be assumed to be the monopoly of any one 
section of the community, when it is as plain as any- 
thing can be that folly and iniquity enjoy a world- 
wide circulation? Some of the workers have only to 
hear the word “class’”’ in order to compliment them- 
selves and their fellows on a supposed immunity from 
corruption, and to swell their bosoms with the in- 
toxicating fumes of unutterable righteousness; but 
observation convinces me that these raw levies in the 
army of the virtues are as little to be trusted as the less 
vociferous soldiery. It is a mistake to regard the 
Democracy as a great unified power, swayed by a 
single impulse, and- having one great common object 
in view—the exploitation of its own illimitable might 
in its own interests and the cause of virtue. Asa 
matter of fact, it is split up into rival factions, and 
honeycombed with warring interests of divers com- 
plexions. It has as yet very little sense of unity. 
It does not know its own power ; and even it if were to 
realise its undoubted great strength, it is exceedingly 
doubtful if the collective intelligence would be sufficient 
to direct it to a-common end, and to preserve it in 
that posture until victory had been achieved. The 
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Sovereign People is strangely diffident as to its own title, 
and its own capacity, to rule. — It is like a stupid ox 
that is being led to the slaughter by a boy. Nothing, 
when it waxes a bit restive, scares it so easily and 
profoundly as the slightest assertion of authority on 
the part of the ruling classes. 1 was reading the other 
day in Gibbon’s Decline and Fall the instructive story 
of the end of the wretched tyrant Andronicus I. This 
unspeakable brute tyrannised over a great empire, 
until the people rose under Angelus, “a descendant 
in the female line from the great Alexius.” Angelus 
inaugurated his rising by slaying the executioner 
whom Andronicus had sent to despatch him. He 
then took refuge in the Church of St. Sophia, where 
he was joined by a “curious and mournful crowd, 
who in his fate, prognosticated their own.” But, 
continues the narrative, ‘their lamentations were 
soon turned to curses, and their curses to threats: they 
dared to ask, ‘Why do we fear? Why do we obey? 
We are many, and he is one: our patience is the only 
bond of our slavery.’”’ So, taking their courage in both 
their hands, the people rose in revolt, and placed Isaac 
Angelus on the throne. This episode is instructive. 
First of all, it shows us the people groaning under a 
horrid tyranny, and not daring to call their souls 
their own. At long last they rise: they make the 
tremendous discovery that, whilst they are many, their 
oppressor, on the other hand, is but one. But mark 
the sequel: no sooner have they expelled one tyrant, 
but they elect another in his room! That is the 
Sovereign People all over! Hutcheson was right: 
*“* There has been too much patience in the body of the 


people and too stupid a veneration for their princes 
or rulers.” 
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I would ask then, in all seriousness, what chance 
there is for the hypothesis underlying the first part of 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s programme, seeing that the 
Democracy is so incurably asinine? Those can know 
little about it who are not prepared to admit that it is 
stupid to at least the same extent as the ruling classes 
are similarly affected ; and as Mr. MacDonald’s ideas 
seem to presuppose the existence of a higher degree of 
intelligence in the body of the commonalty it is obvious 
that we should gain little, if anything, by the swopping 
he suggests. We should be like the people who 
slaughtered Andronicus and set up Isaac Angelus, 
whose vices and follies caused him also to be dethroned. 
Neither is the Democracy, taken as a whole, more 
virtuous—less intriguing, less a prey to jealousy, and 
more disinterested—than what are called the “ upper 
classes.”” Indeed, the truth of the matter would seem 
to be that both are co-heirs to the flesh and its manifold 
works. Neither Demos nor Minos enjoys a monopoly 
of virtue to the exclusion, or prejudice, of the other. 
I protest that this setting of class against class, with a 
view to the drawing of comparisons which at best can 
be but odious, and in their worst results are egregiously 
misleading, is fundamentaily wrong, since that practice 
is based on a view of human nature which all experience, 
as well as all learning, unite to declare false. The 
mariner who, in a flat calm, whistles for the wind, has 
just as much (or as little) ground for his faith as those 
have who think to precipitate the advent of the Millen- 
nium by tickling the moral susceptibilities of the People. 

Let us now briefly consider the practical aspect of 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s plan. It will be remembered 
that he insists that all diplomatic negotiations shall in 
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future be carried on above-board ; that secret clauses 
to treaties shall no longer be tolerated ; and that the 
diplomatic game shall be transacted with fully exposed 
hands. Far be it form me to affirm that this counsel 
has nothing to recommend it. The dark and devious 
ways of generations of diplomats constitute a record of 
which humanity has every reason to be ashamed, and 
abundant good cause to be incensed with. I candidly 
admit that Mr. MacDonald’s proposals carry on the face 
of them the impress of a pressing and a righteous reform; 
but, nevertheless, I fail to see how they can be carried 
into effect. Take the case of the present war, and let us 
consider the matter in the light of such of the incidents 
that immediately preceded it as are germane to our 
topic. What happened? What, indeed, but that the 
nations flew to arms at the first roll of the militarist 
drum. Without pausing for one second to inquire 
into the rights and wrongs of so stupendous a conflict, 
everywhere the Sovereign People precipitately abdicated 
its boasted throne and fled to the tents of the ruling 
classes. In the space of a few days—nay, of a few 
hours—the alleged “ solidarity of international labour ”’ 
(based on the flimsy pretence of the Brotherhood of 
Man) was scattered to the four winds of heaven, as 
effectually and as dramatically as the English soldiery 
blew “‘ niggers ’’ from the guns at the time of the Indian 
Mutiny. The most numerous, powerful, and best 
organised Socialist party in the world—that of Germany 
—put up no sort of fight in defence of the principles 
which they had long been advocating in the press and 
on the platform, but at once, and with. an unanimity 
which, in view of their professions, cannot be considered 
otherwise than as little less than disgraceful, tamely 
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surrendered to the call to arms. And what about 
Republican France, with its Communists, its Syndi- 
calists, and all the rest of the mummery of the army 
of modern labour free-masonry—did that country 
furnish an example from which Mr. MacDonald and 
his friends might draw some just consolation, together 
with a few grounds for the faith that is in them ? 
Germany, we know, for the press of these islands has 
been industriously shrieking it throughout the past 
few months, is under the heel of an iron-clad military 
rule, and Caesar’s nod is a peremptory command to 
obey—not like the gentle Homer’s: the peaceful sign 
of a passing oblivion. The German Democracy might, 
therefore, at a push, be excused for failing to rise to 
so great an occasion ; but it is hard to understand, or 
to explain away, the defection of France, so long as we 
hold to the MacDonald superstition. These then, 
omitting for the present all references to other examples 
which are, proportionally, no less unkind to the New Dip- 
lomacy’s prospects, cannot be considered as promising 
beginnings. But perhaps Mr. Macdonald and his friends 
may urge that the field of operation which they think 
to secure for their reforms lies beyond the horizon of the 
present war, and that they decline to be held responsible 
for the immediate past, which is already busily engaged 
in burying its dead. The European conflict, however, 
is not likely to last more than a few years at most ; and 
does Mr. Ramsay MacDonald think that a mighty 
revolution in public opinion, such as his reforms adum- 
brate, is in the least degree likely to take place in so 
brief a space of time? Again, assuming that he will 
make some notable conversions among the nations of 
the earth, in consequence of the general disgust and 
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horror occasioned by the war after it shall have been 
fought to a finish, is it not obvious that unless alJ are 
converted to his way of thinking the New Diplomacy 
will incontinently break down? If but one of the 
players at the diplomatic card-table refuses to put 
down his hand, is it not obvious that the others will 
decline to play with him? Who, pray, is to engineer 
so mighty and far-reaching a reform, and what mach- 
inery exists in order to carry it out? If, to the first 
of these enquiries, echo modestly answers “ Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald,” I reply that, whilst I respect the selection, 
I doubt its sufficiency ; and if to the second, the answer 
be returned that the parliaments of the nations, or 
failing them, a Conference at the Hague, will enforce 
the New Diplomacy, then I reply that I will believe in 
the miracle after the physician shall first have healed 
himself. 

Some four years ago I made a journey to Russia. 
To men in my station of life, such opportunities rarely 
occur. But when they do fall out, the reader may 
rest assured that they are uncommonly eagerly em- 
braced. Business connected with my trade carried 
me to Russia; but my mission did not consume all 
my available time. I had an introduction to one of the 
heads of the workers in that country ; and this proved 
to be an “ open sesame ” to many a door whose thres- 
hold I should not otherwise have darkened. People 
who have passed a few weeks in a far country are 
very apt to pose as authorities as regards the same 
during the rest of their natural lives. I disclaim all 
pretensions to that didactic posture. I was but a few 
weeks in Russia, and know nothing of it, outside 
revolutionary circles. Whilst I was in that—to me— 
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infinitely depressing country, I was most kindly treated 
and hospitably entertained by those in whose hands I 
was. Consequently, if the curious reader expects 
“ revelations ” of me, all I can say is, that neither 
caviarre nor wild horses could drag them out of me. 
It is, however, no breach of confidence, or abuse of 
hospitality, on my part if I say that I entertain a very 
low opinion of the intelligence and intellectual capacity 
of the average Russian worker. He is even less in- 
telligent than the average English worker, which is 
saying a great deal. I observe with amazement that 
our press, which is always led by the nose by that of 
England, is presently engaged, owing no doubt to 
political exigencies over which it pretends to have no 
control, in completely metamorphising the Muscovite. 
He used to be a savage and a brute. He is now an 
amiable giant, with a dash of the “ peaceful dreamer ” 
in his composition. Well, if a dreamer is a blockhead, 
Iagree. Doubtless, there are good men, and to spare, 
in Russia as elsewhere; but my point is, that the 
average Slav is little better than a patient beast of 
burden belonging to the genus that is distinguished 
by long-suffering and long ears. At all events, the 
stage of development which the Russian worker, 
politically considered, has attained to, up to the present 
is not to be regarded as superior to that which the 
civilisations of certain southern European countries 
have so far arrived at. Many years must flow under 
the arches of the bridge of Time before the Russian 
democracy emancipates itself. Meanwhile, what is 
to become of the New Diplomacy? Russia is already 
a mighty empire; and it is more than conceivable 
that at the close of the present war she may take stance 
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as the greatest military power in the world. I know 
a little, and have heard much, about the Russian 
bureaucracy. The idea that the corrupt and subtle 
managers of the Muscovite machine would welcome 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s innocent proposals is one 
which should not be ventilated outside a lunatic asylum. 

The present war is remarkable for many extra- 
ordinary things, but for no one is it more so, I venture 
to think, than for the complete break-down of inter- 
national Socialism. Whilst the internationalists had 
been dreaming, the guns and other instruments of death 
had been steadily multiplying. Before the actual 
storm broke, the thunder had long been grumbling 
in the air; but of this the Socialist took little, if any 
heed. “‘ How go national politics?” a prominent, 
Socialist inquired of me, not long before the outbreak 
of the war. ‘“‘I am rather out of them now.” That 
is the worst of the Socialist and his creed. He imagines 
that man lives by bread alone. His food is dry-as-dust 
economics, and his drink is an unpalatable solution of 
blue-books and statistics. “‘ We must feed and house 
the people before we can hope to teach them to think,” 
he says in effect. No greater mistake—and this war 
proves it—could be made. Man does not live by 
bread alone. He that builds on that hypothesis 
constructs his dwelling on sand. Man is an animal, 
and not a particularly intelligent one at that; but 
he is gifted with feelings and emotions, passions, 
inclinations, and prejudices; and these, at a crisis, 
are apt suddenly to well up, and to sweep away 
the street doctrinaire and his tub on the broad 
breast of the flood of them. For long the Socialists 
have been engaged in trying to loosen the ties that 
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bind the citizen to his family, and the family to the 
nation, which they do in the supposed interests of 
‘internationalism ” and for the further honour and 
exaltation of their god, and our grandmother, the 
State; but once again have the iron facts of frail 
human nature proved too strong forthem. They have 
been swept aside in the mad rush of the nations war- 
wards as easily and with as little ceremony as a bar- 
tender is swept aside when he thinks to oppose the 
entrance of some stout band of revellers who, already 
inflamed with drink, are furiously determined on more. 
The price which they must pay for their folly and 
blindness is, that they are condemned to go under for 
aspace. The iron of popular discredit has entered their 
soul. The cold waters of disapprobation have flowed 
over their heads. They are as wet new washed gar- 
ments, hanging limply and disembodiedly on a line. 
Perhaps, however, now, in the season of their re- 
pudiation and discontent, they will learn wisdom— 
school themselves to think racially rather than inter- 
nationally, and recognise the folly of burying their 
heads in the sands of such arid schemes as Inter- 
nationalism and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s New Di- 
plomacy. 
A ScotTisH ARTISAN. 
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Adamnan and Bede as Authorities 
for Early Scottish History 


HE first affairs of North Britain, as 
we find them detailed in writings of 
our historians, assume some show of 
complexity only towards the turn of 
the sixth century. Prior to that, and 

save obscurely in certain years, the history of the 
country is treated as virtually unknown. But it is 
made to begin late in the first century of the Christian 
era, when Agricola made his campaigns beyond the 
watershed of Tyne, and to end with the last mention 
of Pictish raids into the Roman province in the south. 
Then, when we are in the morning of the fifth century, 
there comes an hiatus. The fifth and sixth centuries 
are conceived as more or less blank, as “ dark ages” 
literally. And therefore the well-known writer of a 
recent History of Scotland, Mr. Hume Brown, has to 
make two distinct efforts to take up the thread of his 
story. First we learn that “ it is with the year 80 a.p., 
when Agricola entered the region of North Britain, 
that the history of Scotland as a traceable sequence of 
cause and effect may be said to begin” ; and then this 
qualification is later imposed—‘‘ Scottish history may 
be emphatically said to begin with Columba’s landing 
in Iona about the year 563.” 
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“* As a traceable sequence of cause and effect,” the 
history of the Scottish nation certainly does not 
commence with the year 80 a.p. And that is a main 
point to appreciate—as will appear presently—if we try 
to evaluate the importance, to the historian of Scotland, 
of such works as Adamnan’s Columba and Bede’s 
Ecclesiastical History. The truth is that the state of 
things before the sixth century has continually to be 
conjectured. We know, roughly speaking, Scotland at 
one year, and long after we know it again as it has 
changed in its political complexion ; but how the change 
came about, nobody can depone with exactness. For 
instance, the rise in Scotland of a Pictish monarchy, 
which we first see clearly in the sixth century, is some- 
times assumed to be due to the contact and perpetual 
conflict between the loosely organised hordes of 
barbarians beyond Clyde and Forth, and the military 
power, civilisation, and resources of the great Roman 
Empire as present in the province of Britain. There is 
no shred of evidence for such a view. It is held that 
the tribes of Picts must have been taught unity, and, 
because we know nothing of inter-tribal warfare in the 
north at this beginning of their written career, a 
possibility that union came to them in their progress 
against Rome is made into a presumptive probability. 
As a matter of fact, not merely of opinion, it is not 
until centuries after Agricola’s day that we can begin 
tracing continuity in the history of Scotland; and the 
categories of cause and effect apply only where there 
is such continuity. Not Agricola, but Columba, if 
anyone, is at the threshold of the connected history of 
the country. 

A useful way to expose our ignorance of Scotland, 
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as it was before that date when Columba made himself 
a home in Iona, is to review a letter, of ‘very early date, 
said to have been sent by St. Patrick, late in his life, 
say c. 460, to “ Christian subjects ” of one Coroticus, 
a Christian Briton reigning as “ tyrant ” somewhere, 
it appears, in the district between Forth and Tweed. 
Patricius was enraged with the tyrant, for that he had 
just led a successful raid, his forces including Picts and 
Scots, into Ireland, and carried off thence into slavery 
many of the apostle’s newly-won converts. So 
Patricius has written a braid letter to the subjects of 
King Coroticus, including the king’s troops, who are 
assailed as ‘‘ no fellow-citizens of ours, or of the pious 
Romans, but fellow-citizens of devils, on account of 
their evil deeds, men who ally themselves with Scots 
and apostate Picts’; and the saint implores all within 
the dominion of Coroticus, if they retain a spark of 
Christian feeling, to refuse obedience to their false lord 
until the captives are released, Now, who was 
Coroticus ? Nennius, a later writer, makes him an- 
cestor of the kings of Strathclyde, a realm in full exis- 
tence in south Scotland in the sixth century. How had 
he assumed a chieftainship ? Was he a descendant, in 
legitimate line, of earlier chiefs of the tribes north 
beyond Hadrian’s Wall? Or had he assumed or 
received chieftainship upon the departure of Roman 
forces from the region of the wall in 407? Were his 
troops remnants of any left behind by the Empire ? 
- Coroticus had also bands of mercenary Picts and Scots. 
Who were these Scots? Scots coming from Ireland 
gave North Britain its modern name; and we are told 
that they first came to North Britain at the end of the 
fifth century ; but had they not already in the time of 
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Coroticus’s Picts? Did they come from Ireland, from. 


Galloway, from north of Forth and Clyde, from the 
neighbourhood of the Pentlands?. In all these places 
there was probably at this time a Pictish population. 
Of what origin, in any case, were the Picts of history, 
apart from territorial distribution? And then the 
Picts in the service of Coroticus were apostate. When 
had they been converted to Christ? Long after this 
period we hear that Ninian had been working amongst 
the Niduarian Picts, those of Galloway, in the late 
fourth century. Are we justified in assuming that 
Patrick gives indirect, and also nearly contemporary, 
testimony to the labours of this early evangelist ? 
And, further, have we not always been led to believe 
that the Britons of this epoch fled as sheep before the 
shearers, the shearers being Picts, Scots, Saxon pirates ? 
Here a British king is pictured in the lowlands of Scot- 
land as acting on the aggressive. Was it retaliation ? 
To these and such other questions, suggested by a 
consideration of St. Patrick’s manifesto, there is no 
final answer. And it may be pointed out, incidentally, 
that it is here only a catena of facts we ask for, not 
causes. 

History is not to be written without its materials ; 
but for the earliest period of Scottish history, the pre- 
Columban, the historian has nothing to digest but 
information that is short, scrappy, disconnected, and 
generally unimportant. Tacitus and a few other 
classical authors, writing usually at long intervals, have 
a word or two to say about Caledones, Meatae, Atecotti, 
Picts, and so forth; but the sum of what is to be 
gained from their pages is very small. The rude 
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continental annalists of the fifth and sixth centuries 
apparently know nothing of North Britain. And 
contemporary British writers but twice touch upon 
the north country, as known before 563, St. Patrick in 
his letter to Coroticus, Gildas in his Book of Laments ; 
and they give us little history. The few local inscrip- 
tions, still extant, that have their origin so far back in 
time, are of no very special account. Nor can an 
appeal be made to later authorities with any particular 
success. It is hard to obtain from the Historia 
Brittonum, for example, any residuum of truth. And 
the many legends of the medieval world, referring 
ultimately to pre-Columban Scotland, do not carry, it 
is to be feared, the historic memory of the tribe, but 
have grown up among a Christian and disingenuous 
people. 

With the year c. 563, however, we begin to analyse 
the affairs of Scotland in the light of fairly copious 
and trustworthy and often contemporary information. 
In a sense, we then begin to see cause and effect 
in obvious revolution. For the work of Columba in 
North Britain (563-597) gave rise to a literature of a 
kind, at least two “ lives ” being extant that belong to 
the first century after his obit. And there is no doubt 
that historical and biographical writing continued to be 
thenceforward an occupation of northern ecclesiastics, 
and that, if nothing has survived until from about the 
tenth century, these later records have been based on 
earlier material in many a case. And it is worth 
noting, also, that Columba’s work brought the north 
into touch with Ireland, so’ that Irish chroniclers and 
Irish heroic poetry have something to tell in supplement 
of what native information we possess. Then again, 
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Teutonic tribes of Northumbria by Columban mis- 
sionaries taught there, already in the seventh century, 
the value of the written word as opposed to the tradi- 
tional oral record of the folk-memory; and the in- 
teraction of Celtic Scotland and Northumbria was 
shortly, in a century, to find its historian in the vener- 
able Bede. 

Over all, the gain and difference are as this. Earlier 
than c. 563, we have no information of much account, 
and what we do possess has to be used cautiously ; 
for there is little means of testing its accuracy. Later 
than Columba, the history of the country, compara- 
tively numerous as are trustworthy records, can be 
made intelligible, and the historian is able to examine 
critically his sources. 

The argument so far will perhaps suggest one 
or two considerations. First of all, what earliest 
monuments of Columban or post-Columban Scotland 
are in existence must take to themselves a certain 
amount of adventitious importance. Mr. Hume Brown 
terms Adamnan’s life of Columba the “ first consecu- 
tive chapter ” of North British history. .And we may 
allow that description to hold. An earlier life, by 
Cuimine the Fair, has not anything like the same 
significance for the historian. And, further, source- 
books of Northumbrian history meantime do not 
count. For, in the first place, though Northumbria 
already, in the sixth century, stretched as far north 
as the Firth of Forth, any account of its Teutonic 
population belongs as yet to that of the Teutonic 
tribes of South Britain generally. And again, it is not 
certain that any of the earliest extant Northumbrian 
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documents, of amy compass, referring to events -in 
northern territory, are anterior in composition ‘to 
Abbot Adamnan’s work. So’the little life of Columba 
may perhaps fitly enough be described as the “first 
consecutive chapter” of Scottish history. But—and 
this is what has to be decided—is ‘it, for purposes: of 
historic research, a vital introduction to Scottish history ? 
We must not confuse chronology with importance. If 
the work is early in time, is it also, apart from that, 
useful biography, valuable for the light it throws on a 
figure, on an epoch, on a social order, on a church, on 
a country? It may be “one of the most authentic 
monuments of Christian history ’ (Montalembert), “the 
solitary record of the history of the Church of Scotland ”’ 
(Bishop Forbes) ; but is it clear that its early date does 
not influence us in attaching undue weight to it merely 
as a record of things in Scotland in the sixth and 
seventh centuries? And the same question may be 
propounded and considered in dealing with what is 
usually regarded as the next memorial of Scottish affairs, 
the Ecclesiastical History of the priest Bede, a native 
of Northumbria, a monk of Jarrow-on-Tyne, who, when 
writing some thirty years after Adamnan what is 
primarily a history of the early English Church, gives 
at the same time a clue to Scottish history, so far at 
least as this directly impinges upon English, though 
he is otherwise informative as well. This work has a 
great reputation. It is unnecessary to quote eulogies. 
Suffice it to say that the best opinion decides it is the 
first history since the great classical historians died out, 
in which the idea, as distinct from the fact, controls. 
It is regarded as the begnning of modern historical 
writing. It has been contrasted; to its own renown, 
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with the brief chronological memoranda or annals which 
preceded it, and indeed long succeeded it. But how 
much, if any, has its early date contributed to the 
conception of its importance ? 

Again, are we not almost forced into a comparison 
between these two authorites, so far as the one has to 
do with Scottish and not Irish affairs, and while theother 
is busy with Scottish rather than with English events ? 
When Bede becomes trustworthy—that is, when he 
ceases to base his rich record of happenings upon 
classical writers and Gildas, and writes with recent 
documents before him, and can draw upon the tradi- 
tional narratives of his race—when he is first entirely 
and everywhere credible, it is just about the time of 
Columba’s labours among the “ higher barbarians.” 
Here, then, for the first time, we have two all but 
contemporaneous documents dealing with the same 
facts of Scottish history within a comparatively recent 
period from their occurrence. The Liber Querulus 
and the Historia Brittonum are often compared, the one 
with the other, or both with the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 
for their account of South Britain in the years following 
upon the withdrawal of Rome. And the comparison is 
instituted for a like reason as is that between Bede and 
Adamnan, because they are the only important existing 
authorities bearing upon the same dark epoch at not 
too long a distance. 

Now, Gildas and Nennius and the compilers of the 
Chronicle may at times go hand in hand ; but there is 
little point of contact between Adamnan, the hagiolo- 
gist, and Bede, the church historian. In aim and 
method the two writers are as far asunder as the twin 
poles, Dealing with the earlier work first, we may at 
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once assert its intrinsic insignificance, both from the 
point of view of literature and of history. Its literary 
value consists only in the fact that it is an early medieval 
work having some success in developing atmosphere. 
As for the historian or biographer, he finds that he has 
continually to read between its lines. The information 
he prizes is exactly that which Adamnan withholds, or 
lets slip in obiter dicta: so that the use he can find for 
the work is much in proportion to his own acuteness in 
seizing upon Adamnan’s asides. If we gather from the 
latter that the early missionaries had faith in the power 
and attributes of the local medicine-men, the Celtic 
Druids, and, trusting to God and to their knowledge 
of legerdemain and science, were not afraid to play the 
tribal priests at their own game, this we learn only after 
we make deductions from statements of Adamnan set in 
another context, not because the direct fact is set forth 
by him to illustrate missionary labour among the Picts 
of the time. Any other biography of Columba, coming 
from the same epoch, could not have said so much and 
at the same time offered less in the way of historic facts 
and this is said, taking into view the circumstances that 
saint’s “‘ lives’ are not usually important social docu- 
ments. Here, therefore, we have the condemnation of 
the abbot’s narrative. And as it, if Cuimine’s shorter 
record is uncounted, appears to be the only life of a 
Scots saint that is extant from times earlier than the 
twelfth century, when the Irish Church had long lapsed 
in Scotland, disappointment is the keener at its poverty 
of direct detail. _Adamnan actually brings his hero 
from birth to 563, from Gartan to Iona, in two sentences. 
Of political doings in the late sixth century he mentions 
no more than one or two facts in the history of Aidan, 
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king of the Scotic colony in Argyllshire, facts which 
are practically all known on other authority as well. 
And Columba, save in respect of choosing Aidan as 
king for this people, is made to bear no direct hand in 
the Scottish political world of his day. There is good 
reason to believe, on the contrary, that he did exert 
himself much in secular affairs in Scotland. And we 
may say, too, that there is every reason to believe that 
Columba, in the life, was a hard-hitting, vigorous, and 
enterprising person, perhaps possessed, when he cared, 
of a very venomous tongue. Adamnan, however, 
knows not this side to the apostle’s character. His 
Columba is “ the simple innocent man,” too good for 
earth. We can suggest what Arthur, if there was an 
Arthur, must have been like, if he could hold his own in 
the roughness of the fifth or sixth century ; and we have 
only a caricature of the real warrior in the Norman 
legends, and so late as in Tennyson’s tales. Some 
similar metamorphosis has evidently overtaken Columba 
before he steps into the pages of Adamnan’s book ; it is 
apparently only the grey ghost of a man that was 
Adamnan’s hero. 

Consider, further, that Adamnan’s idea of bio- 
graphy was peculiar, not that whichis ours. Certainly, 
he does profess to record the life of the saint ; but then, 
for him, its significant features were occasions when 
Columba prophesied, worked a miracle, wrestled with 
devils, or trysted with an angel. And prophecies, 
miracles, and angelic visitations make up the whole 
corpus of the work. It is a record of the supernatural. 
And we might compare it, in this connection, with 
Beowulf. This latter has a background of legend and 
myth. The keenest research has extracted from the 
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pcem one or two guass-historic figures, and a reference 
or so to some historic event that has become trans- 
mogrified in the heroic world. And yet we are not 
justified in seeking much more bedrock of fact in the epic 
than what has been discovered. The heathen author 
or authors had their own conception of history, and they 
are not blamable for failing to work at ours. In the 
same way, Adamnan chose to move in a work of 
wonders. History, as we term it, was not in his mind. 
And so the details of Columba’s mission work among the 
old population of Scotland escape him at odd times only 
perforce. 

The folk-lorist will find the book a perfect treasure 
trove ; but the historian accepts it with gratitude that 
so early a record is in his hands, with disappointment 
that it yields nothing like what it might, one cannot say 
should. Its early date, the fact that no other docu- 
ments of anything like the same compass, dealing in- 
timately with figures in Scottish history, have survived 
from so far-off times, the fact that it is practically the 
first record of what now becomes a consecutive history, 
told next by Bede, and carried on by Irish annalists 
and by the English—these things give it fortuitous 
importance, but must not disguise from us that it is 
nothing more at the best than the usual saint’s life, 
with little intrinsic significance of its own. 

Yet there is this to be remarked. If one looks over, 
in Andrew Lang’s History of Scotland, or in Reeves’s 
introduction to his edition of the text of Adamnan, the 
array of miscellaneous facts relating to the early social 
history of the country, or suggesting the patriarchal and 
tribal organisations of the Columban monastery, these 
miscellaneous facts which are let drop off-hand by the 
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old abbot almost in spite of himself, and which modern 
learning can more or less put into a proper context and 
illustrate by reference to Irish sources of history, if one 
looks at this collectanea, detailed by Lang or Reeves, 
the thought persists that at least something of some 
moment Abbot Adamnan has given to the keeping of 
the world in perpetuity. What he has told of the facts 
of Columba’s life is not particulariy valuable, unless to 
settle the chronology; later Irish histories, deriving 
from sources that are independent of Adamnan, give us 
most knowledge of the apostie. Further, the abbot was 
not, in his book, inclined to deal with any political 
imbroglios, or even with the spread of Christianity, in 
the country he had made his own. But it is the little 
authentic glimpses he reveals of civilisation of old, of 
life in the little island consecrated by so many memories, 
that are a legacy enshrined in his work and not to be 
despised. The wild boar was hunted in Skye in 
the sixth century. The monks of Iona had once 
to protect their seal fisheries against the assault of 
the robber, Erc Mocudruidi (Mac an Draidh). Gallic 
traders came sailing to Colonsay upon a day, as Columba 
foretold. The saint spoke at first to the Picts through 
an interpreter. And some of the first brethren of Iona 
were “‘ Saxons,” who loved Columba dearly. These are 
things that are interesting to historical research. 
Adamnan, too, is to read for one or two general state- 
ments, unhappily only too few, bearing upon our 
knowledge of Picts and Scots, as, for example, that the 
Orkneys in Columba’s day were under a sub-king, 
giving tribute and hostages to Brude, chief of the Picts, 
or that the “ yellow plague ” of the sixth and seventh 
centuries, ravishing South Britain and Ireland, left 
Pict and Scot untouched. 
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The faults of the Columba, judged solely as an 
historical record, appear more prominent when we 
consider the character of the material devised by Bede, 
Adamnan’s younger contemporary, in such a work as 
the Ecclesiastical History. It is not, of course, that the 
critic blames one man to show the superiority of the 
other, The whole fact is that Adamnan’s work is not 
intended to throw a straightforward light on Scottish 
history. It is as much concerned with Irish affairs as 
with what we now term Scottish, There is no preten- 
sion in the author to preserving a chronological sequence 
of events in the life of his hero, even if the events are 
but miracles and such ; he says himself he will make no 
effort towards setting down facts in a proper order, and 
the probability is that it was beyond his scope, as it was 
evidently of little concern to him. Still, anything he 
does say, so far as it relates to Scotland, and so far 
as we have ability to test the matter, is indubitably 
authoritative, as he never once speaks where it is 
improbable he had not authentic sources of information, 
if he had no personal knowledge at the time; though 
the reservation has to be made that, as respects the 
miraculous element in his work, he was not much more 
critical than any the least cultured medieval scribe, and 
the regard he displays for what he professes to call the 
evidence of the miracles is merely characteristic of his 
period and long after. But if the book, on the whole, 
is not intrinsically a valuable production, that does not, 
we repeat, allow us tocarpatitsauthor. Bede himself, 
in his memoir of St. Cuthbert, hardly writes history 
either ; we do not suggest, however, that he is to blame 
for not writing such a biography as we could wish. It 
is different with his work on ecclesiastical history. 
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Here he has the definite mission of science to fulfil, a 
definite task laid down, a definite amount of fact to 
give ; and taking into consideration that he plans to 
write exact history, we are enabled to assign praise and 
blame in proportion to his success and failure. Bede 
challenges our criticism of the work. Adamnan does 
not invite criticism of his Columba, himself admitting 
(in his first preface) that he does not use the method of 
history, and that faith, rather than intelligence, is his 
requirement from a reader of his pages. 

The full title of Bede’s Ecclesiastical History is 
significant—that is, Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis An- 
glorum.  Angli is, of course, by this time the generic 
term for all the Teutonic tribes then clustering in 
Britain. And Bede, therefore, has the intention to 
give a record of affairs so far as they touch the interests 
of not merely the Anglians—though the accident that 
he was born in Anglian territory accounts for the fact 
that he has so much to say of Northumbria—but of the 
allied tribes of the race. And this conception of the 
underlying unity of the English population is the 
explanation why the Historia, at such a remote date 
of composition as belongs to it, has a rather full know- 
ledge of happenings among the Britons, the Irish, or 
the northern tribes, in their respective dealings with the 
different English groups, even though the territorial 
distribution of these groups was wide, and the so-called 
barbarian nations far off. Having a smaller field to 
survey, Bede would not have needed to take trouble— 
for trouble it must have cost him at his early day—to 
collect data and information from all parts of both 
islands. But it was not only Northumbria, not only 
Mercia, or only their dealings with Briton and Pict, and 
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only their reception by the universal church that Bede 
had to describe. He made the widest sweep with his 
net. All England had a story to unfold, and the 
complete story was in a way to find its expression in 
his pages. The historian of Scotland, however, loses 
by Bede’s ambition. Suppose that Bede had dealt 
only with the local history of Bernicia and Deira, the 
two parts of Northumbria, the certainty is that much 
more precise detail about neighbouring Picts and 
Britons would have been incorporated in such a narra- 
tive than what appears in the large history. Again, the 
nature of Bede’s Historia must be emphasised. It is 
primarily a statement of church history and only 
accidentally a record of political activity, and is of little 
use for illustrating directly social life and movements of 
the time. The worth of Bede’s material is perhaps the 
more obvious as we consider that he brings in political 
events chiefly in illumination of ecclesiastical, thus 
keeping logically to a point of view. But this again, 
for our acquaintance with Scottish history, or indeed 
with English as well, is not unmixed good. If we 
tie ourselves down to his narraitve we must place, in 
the history of the seventh and early eighth century, a 
somewhat undue stress upon ecclesiastical matters, 
undue, that is, in contrast to the stress laid upon the 
same in time subsequent. 

Has the early date of Bede the tendency to magnify, 
for us, his importance? The title of his book promises 
much ; and the promise is made good in the context. 
He works upon the plan of a modern historian. Re- 
ference has been made to his breadth of view. But 
something may be said of his method of procedure, 
when his idea of a history took concrete shape in the 
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five books at our disposal. How then, we ask, did he 
get his information? Did he sift it intelligently when 
it came to hand ?—for the historian is critical as well 
as constructive. The probable sources of his knowledge 
of Scottish history need not be set out here in order. 
His admitted authority begins late in the sixth or early 
in the seventh century, and for ali the seventh century 
he trusted largely to documents which he had before 
him, as itseems. Even oral tradition, coming to him 
from that period, could hardly have been seriously 
corrupted in the process. From about 673, down to 
731, when his history was completed, he was con- 
temporary with all he relates. For Scottish history, 
before the coming of Columba, Bede is not an original 
source ; but referring to so early days, he is invariably 
careful to indicate that he follows Gildas, or the voice 
of legend. Thus the Picts, he says, came originally 
from Scythia, ut perhibent, as is reported ; he waives his 
right to decide the matter for himself. Only in one 
place is he asually quoted as giving original credible 
matter for the history of these days, and that is where 
he refers to Ninian’s labours among the southern Picts. 
Ninian is not heard of again till the twelfth century, 
when Ailred of Rievaulx wrote the official life, with an 
earlier work—an English one, he says—before him. 
There is every probability, however, that such a person 
as Ninian actually existed, and it is this which makes 
Bede’s testimony a source of information. The truth 
is, however, that he does not personally testify to the 
existence of early Ninian ; he claims only to report what 
is told (perhibent) among the Picts themselves. ‘So, 
only after c. 563, as we find, does he accept responsi- 
bility, on the whole, for his statements. He is rather 
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like the modern writer of early Irish or early Greek 
history, quoting the legendary accounts of origins before 
accepting a date as a point of demarcation between 
what is evidently fictitious and what may be regarded as 
the beginning of history proper; but he does 
not, like the modern historian, put all the tribal 
memory of far-off thingstoa thorough test in the sieve of 
criticism. That is not to be expected from an English- 
man with hardly more than a century of civilisation 
behind him ; it is not what we expect from even Titus 
Livius, who had in his blood the civilisation of perhaps 
hundreds of years. After c. 563, however, we must 
take Bede as ample authority for all he puts on record. 
It has been decided that he had plenty of information, 
as must be the case with a person whose correspondence 
was large, and extended even to the darkest corners of 
Britain and Ireland. And this information, so far as 
it was not personal, there can be no doubt he rigidly 
scrutinised. On the occasions when we have the oppor- 
tunity of comparing Bede’s material with that supplied 
elsewhere by a trustworthy contemporary, or by a later 
writer whose work seems independent of Bede’s and 
still credible, there are no important discrepancies to be 
detected. His account of Columba, for instance, is of 
a piece with that supplied by Adamnan ; and there is 
some reason for believing that he had not read Adamnan’s 
life of the apostle. And, when he has not had the 
chance of satisfying himself about the absolute authenti- 
city of what he reports, constantly he names his source. 
Bede’s good faith, in fact, is self-evident. The best of 
the later chroniclers follow him, when necessary, with 
absolute confidence. In one respect, however, he does 
somewhat descend from the ideal of the conscientious 
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writer of history ; for he shows prejudice at times. It 
is not that form of bias, however, which leads to 
deliberate suppression of the truth, unless we can 
bring under that head the omission from his narrative 
of certain incidents in the life of the abbot Wilfred, 
His bias. takes the shape rather of unnecessary personal 
comment. He is continually tilting at the opinion held 
as to the date of the Easter festival by Aidan, the 
missionary brought from Iona to convert Northumbria, 
or as it was held by his successors there, or by the 
members of the Celtic Church generally, though that 
does not forbid that he should do eminent justice to the 
merits of Irish or Celtic monks generally, and just, in 
this respect, he is. In his pages, too, the obstinate 
hostility of Angle towards Briton does not always 
successfully disguise itself: On the whole, however, 
the judgment is that Bede’s personal prejudices little 
affect the correctness and worth of his history; and 
that much may be forgiven an historian who, at so 
early a date in the new medieval world, takes pains 
seriously to get his chronology right. His penchant 
for the miraculous does not affect in any way his 
treatment of Scottish affairs. 

Taking everything into consideration, therefore, it 
will appear that Bede’s book is itself intrinsically 
important. That it belongs to so early a date as the 
first part of the eighth century may add to our concep- 
tion of its significance, but does not necessarily account 
for our appreciation of the work. 

_ Asa source-book of Scottish history, Bede’s Historia 
is indeed invaluable. From it we get with ease that 
information about the development of the Celtic Church 
in Alban which, with so much difficulty and in such 
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less degree, may be extracted from Adamnan's pages. 
Bede’s political summaries are very useful. The little 
we do know that enables us to see cause and effect in 
the movements of kings, from the late sixth to the 
early eighth century, derives ultimately chiefly from 
him. His generalisations at once make plain a situa- 
tion, as, for example, that “never from that time 
(when Aidan was defeated in 603 A.D. at Degsastan) 
has any of the kings of Scots even to this day dared to 
come to battle in Britain against the nation of the 
Angles,” or that “ from this time (when, in 685, the 
Northumbrian hosts were met and crushed in Pictish 
territory at Nectan’s Mere) the hope and valour of the 
kingdom of the Angles began to‘ ebb, recede, and sink.’ 
Of course it is unnecessary to conchide that Bede 
himself saw whither events were trending. It is 
the church history, however, that is Bede’s main 
object of interest. Relations between Northum- 
bria and the Celtic Church of Scotland were con- 
stant for the century that has its middle year 
round about 690, and Bede, for most of the time in 
touch personally with the turn of affairs, makes ample 
use of the opportunity, and details and explains at some 
length and to some purpose. We have little other 
authority for all this interplay of forces which he 
describes, and it is satisfactory that we have so good 
authority. But upon his work as historian of the 
Celtic Church, one criticism, if it is somewhat illegiti- 
mate, has nevertheless on occasion been put forward. 
It is simply this—that at times he suggests rather than 
states, inclines to ambiguity and indefiniteness. He 
does not, for example, leave us too clear as to how the 
Celtic Church stood, in 731, to the Pictish and Scotic 
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States, and the latter to the Roman Church, It is not, 
of course, that Bede himself had not the whole 
knowledge necessary to make things transparent to a 
reader. It is rather that we demand too much of a 
writer of the eighth century, writing to his own genera- 
tion, and writing of what plenty of his readers then 
must have apprehended at once when only it was 
alluded to. We are upon the same line of criticism 
when we demand that Bede should have told more 
than he did. It is very exceptional with him, for 
instance, to make any mention, or much mention, of 
Christianity in Strathclyde as it existed in his day. 


Jas. W. MacGREGor. 





The Working-Class ovement 


E have heard it said of old time that 
3) the Poor will be always with us, and 
I casting our eyes back over the 
4 (6) history of modern civilisation we 
Vw find that there never was an epoch 
in which there were not needy and 
oppressed people—and to spare—among us. The 
historical causes of the modern working-class move- 
ment lie deep down in the history of our country. 
Whilst Scotland was under Celtic rule, there were 
slaves attached to the land, and we know that under 
the feudal system a similar state of affairs prevailed, 
and in some respects obtained to a much greater and 
worse degree. Those that worked the land in the in- 
terests of the proprietors under the latter system, were 
grouped under three heads. There were first of all the 
Servi or slaves, who comprised the most numerous class 
of toilers, and who consisted of captives taken in war, 
or of persons that were so firmly attached by law to 
the soil as to be inseparable from it. Their masters had 
absolute dominion over these poor wretches, and could 
slaughter them off, if they chose to do so, without 
the formality of any trial. These slaves were not 
originally permitted to marry, but their masters en- 
couraged them to cohabit together in order that their 
lands might produce a plentiful crop of free labour. 
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And even when at a later date the servi obtained 


permission to marry, the consent of their proprietors 


to the union was declared by law to be necessary. 
Slaves who set this rule at defiance were punished 
with the greatest severity, in some cases with death. 
The next class attached to the land was called Villani— 
hence the English word “ villain”! These also were 
attached to the “ toun ” or farm on which they lived, 


but they differed from the class below them to the: 


extent that they paid a fixed rent to their masters 
for the lands they cultivated. Moreover, after paying 
their rent, they were allowed to retain the fruits of 
their labour. 

The third class of workers employed in agriculture 
were (nominally) free men. These seem to have been 
men who possessed some little land of their own, and, 
besides that, cultivated some farm belonging to their 
more wealthy neighbours, for which they paid a fixed 
rent, and bound themselves also to perform certain 
small services, such as ploughing a small quan- 
tity of their landlord’s ground, assisting him at his 
harvest, and so forth. These workers were considered 
as “‘ free men” in the then accepted sense of that 
expression; they enjoyed some rights at all events, 
and were even expected to serve in war, which no 
slave was allowed to do. But in spite of the immense 
difference between the first of these classes I have 
mentioned and the last, the great landed proprietors 
were so tyrannical and so oppressive as regarded their 
unfortunate inferiors that many so-called ‘‘ free men ” 
in despair renounced their liberty, and voluntarily 
made themselves slaves to their powerful masters. 
This they did in order to enjoy the protection of those 
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great landed proprietors, and with a view to obtaining 
the means wherewith to keep themselves and their 
families alive. But what a commentary on the 
humanity of feudal law does this practice afford us ! 
How unspeakably miserable must have been the con- 
dition of these wretched “‘ free-men” if the only way 
open to them to protect their lives and to obtain 
sustenance for their families was to become a great 
man’s slave ! 

Of course the country districts were cultivated 
long before the rise of towns. The Germans were 
very late in erecting cities, which they looked down 
on and despised so much that they considered it as 
a kind of servitude to reside in a town surrounded by 
walls. I do not think that our Celtic ancestors ever 
harboured this prejudice, but it is well known that such 
Celtic towns as there were before the Scots and Irish 
got much in touch with Continental influences, were 
very inconsiderable, if not primitive, affairs, and did a 
struggling trade, and contained but small populations. 
If we except the Greeks—the real founders, so far as 
we at present know, of civic life—it is true to say that 
Italy first gave us the idea of communities dwelling 
together in walled towns. From that land of the sun 
and the vine, the community principle and idea 
spread in course of time to the whole of northern and 
western Europe. But the feudal system, wherever 
it struck root, was as much an enemy to the civic 
community as it was to the country-dwelling population. 
In pre-feudal times the lands adjacent to the towns 
were the property of the community that inhabited 
them, but the effect of the feudal system was, so soon 
as it was imtroduced, to destroy this right, and to 
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confiscate the landed possessions of the cities. Thus 
during the time that the landed magnate, who generally 
was a barbarian incapable of reading and writing, 
despised knowledge and learning, and delighted in 
nothing but war, plunder, and bloodshed, was the 
leading figure in the State, the towns, as well as the 
population of the country districts, groaned under an 
unspeakable tyranny, and were utterly powerless 
to make any headway in the direction of making their 
influence felt in the State. People talk glibly enough 
about the ‘‘ beauty” of chivalry, but it appears to 
me that people who do so know as little of that subject 
as those who are fond of prating about the “ good old 
days’ know about theirs. The fact is that we are 
apt to judge the morals and manners of feudal times 
in the light of what poetry or history tells us about 
a few shining lights of chivalry. We forget the dis- 
graceful records of the ignoble army of titled ruffians 
who passed their whole lives in wandering about from 
one province to another, or from one country to 
another, burning, slaying, oppressing, and ravishing 
wherever they went. Assuredly, too, the working-class 
population of these islands and other countries where 
feudalism obtained have no cause to bless that harsh 
and iniquitous system of rule, for it is to the ideas and 
manners everywhere propagated by feudalism that 
we owe the notion that the workers are inferior beings, 
and must yield life’s causeway to the privileged rich 
and the great. Society in feudal times existed only for 
the man with the sword. He who was not a slayer of 
men by birth and trade was despised and oppressed 
for all he was worth. The nobility of labour is a con- 
cept which would have been laughed to scorn by these 
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boors in armour—the knights and squires and belted 
earls who cavalcade so proudly through the pages 
of feudal history, and who doubtless owe the fascination 
which they have for some weak minds solely to the 
fact that it is distance, in their case, as in many another, 
which alone lends enchantment to the view. The 
feudal world was at best an iniquitous business. 
** Blood and Iron” was its motto, and “‘ Oppression ” 
its pass-word. A good riddance to bad rubbish was 
brought about when the feudal rule—at all events the 
most of it—was swept away. But though the poison 
itself has been largely expelled from the body of the 
public, its injurious after effects are still visible in the 
shape of ideas derogatory to the status of the working- 
man, and utterly subversive of his true position as 
regards his relative importance to the community. 
Such common expressions as the “ lower classes.” 
the “‘common people,” etc., etc., owe their existence 
in part, if not altogether, to the ideas rendered fashion- 
able through the operation of the feudal manners, 
laws, and customs. We who believe in Labour and 
the working-classes have made a beginning as regards 
the rooting-up of those unjust and antiquated ideas, 
and are aiming at the substitution in their place of 
more humane and sensible notions—ideas more fit 
to be held by the workers themselves, and better 
calculated to impress the fact of their worth and 
importance, as a class, on the conscience of the rest 
of the community. 

The Scottish worker of literature and history is 
commonly depicted as a man dour, dogged, honest, 
hard-working, and superlatively thrifty. He is the 
ideal worker from the Sweater’s point of view. His 
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eagerness and capacity for labour raise his productive 
power to a maximum. His honesty renders the cost 
of supervision very low, while his thriftiness, frugality, 
and simple way of life incline his wages to the lowest 
possible point. Such were for a long period the cardinal 
virtues inculcated from school and pulpit as regarded 
the working-man, and as going to school and attending 
Church were the two principal relaxations with which 
the Scot used to indulge himself, these turned out to 
be not merely virtues in precept, but practical assets 
of considerable material value to others. Moreover, 
with these undoubted virtues forming part of the 
national character, it is not to be wondered at that 
Scotsmen have occupied, and continue to hold, posi- 
tions of trust and responsibility in-many parts of the 
world, Nor, in view of his training and upbringing, 
where these were narrow, if not injuriously self- 
repressive, is it matter of surprise that Scotsmen do 
not, as a rule, attain to the highest positions—that is 
to say to those in which imagination and daring are 
necessary qualifications to success, The fact is that 
we are accustomed to expect of our people more the 
efficient execution of routine duties than bold flights 
into new spheres. It is his training, his schooling, 
and his national “ atmosphere,’ that tend to dwarf 
the average Scot’s imagination ; and in the working- 
class movement, as in other fields of activity, this 
state of affairs tends to hold good. Modern Scotland 
does not much initiate. |The Scot is a good pack-horse, 
but an indifferent palfrey. This used not to be the 
case; rather was the reverse the truth, but I am 
dealing with Scotland as it is, not with Scotland as 
it was, or might, or should, be. 
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It was about a hundred years ago that the Scottish 
workers, in company with others of their class in foreign 
lands, first began to ask themselves certain serious 
questions regarding their function and position in life. 
They saw themselves toiling away at the most arduous 
forms of work—labouring in the fields, delving in the 
pits, and otherwise doing things that were necessary 
in order that the community might live. They began 
to note, too, that all this necessary labour was very 
badly paid—that they were obliged to put up with 
unseemly and unsanitary hovels for homes, to wear 
the cheapest of clothes, and to sup on porridge, kail, 
and brose, while other men enjoyed the amenities, 
together with, in many cases, the luxuries and super- 
fluities of civilised life. Occasionally they saw one 
of their number rise up out of his immediate circum- 
stances, and finally emerge as a merchant or a pro- 
fessional man, which pleased them mightily. But 
this was but a transient satisfaction. The discontent 
of the residue with their lot grew apace, and no doubt 
its growth was greatly assisted by reason of the in- 
frequent spectacles above mentioned. Little by little 
the idea took root in their minds that it was absurd 
to believe that a manual worker was condemned to 
poverty as long as he might live simply. by reason of 
the fact that he was a manual worker, and that he 
that aspired to some decent standard and measure of 
comfort in his life must necessarily quit his chosen 
walk if he would realise that modest ambition. Slowly, 
but none the less surely, did these two cardinal ideas 
get a grip of the people’s mind. I say “slowly” 
advisedly, because there were certain circumstances 
that went to retard its growth, of which one of the 
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principal was the fact that every worker knew that it 
‘was a comparatively easy thing for his children to 
obtain a good education at the country school, and 
from the primary school to pass on to the University. 
This procedure allowed of the child’s moving from the 
Jowest forms of manual labour, and seeking a more 
lucrative and congenial sphere among the professions ; 
and as this means of raising his progeny was open to 
him, the average worker felt that he had only himself 
to blame if he did not put his children in the way of 
improving their circumstances. The idea, however, 
of attempting to raise the status of the working classes 
as a whole did at long last gain foothold among the 
workers ; but it is to be remarked that Scotland did 
not initiate this reform. Rather was it a product 
imported into our country from outside, particularly 
Continental sources, 

The Working-class Movement in Scotland may 
roughly be divided into four groups. These are :— 


(1) The Co-operative Movement. 
(2) The Trade Union Movement. 

(3) The Friendly Societies. 

(4) The Political Labour Movement. 


As I have already said the Working-class Movement 
as a whole was for the most part imported into this 
country from abroad, though it is true that in towns 
like Edinburgh, Glasgow, Paisley, and Perth, we hear 
of movements among the workers very much akin 
to Trade Unionism at very early times in Scottish 
history. Excepting the ancient Guilds and Fraterni- 
ties of skilled artisans which were so prominent a 
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feature of the community life in Catholic times, we 
are enabled to trace the beginnings of the later move- 
ments to from 70 to 100 years ago, when the working- 
classes commenced to struggle in earnest for some share 
of political freedom and economic emancipation. 
Slowly and painfully, and by dint of enormous self- 
sacrifice on the part of a noble band of pioneers, did 
these initial endeavours get a grip of the conscience 
and the imagination of the people, and from that 
coign of vantage come to form part of the life of the 
nation. From small beginnings, the Co-operative 
Movement has grown to be a first-class power in the 
land. That movement is now headed by a body 
called “‘ The Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society,” 
which controls millions of capital, owns land, ships, 
factories, warehouses, and shops, and represents in 
many other ways an influence of very great importance. 
All towns and villages of any considerable size have, 
in the more densely-populated districts, their local 
or subordinate Co-operative Societies, which provide 
food, clothing, and in many cases housing accommo- 
dation for the working classes. 

In the far North and the Western Highlands and 
Isles, the Co-operative Movement has not, so far, 
made any very notable headway, but it should be added 
that within the last few years much has been done 
to strengthen and popularise it by sending suitable 
men into those districts to preach the doctrine of 
co-operation and the economical working and appli- 
cation of the principles on which it is based. 

In like manner, too, do we find the Trade Union 
Movement starting from small beginnings, and gradually 
extending its influence throughout the length and 
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breadth of Scotland. Until about 10 years ago, 
Trade Unionism was confined to the more highly 
skilled workers—engineers, printers, compositors, car- 
penters, joiners, and the like. But within the last 
decade, we find all classes of workers moving in this 
direction—sailors, fishermen on the steam-drifters 
and trawlers, labourers, handymen in shipyards and 
engineering works, women workers in shops, ware- 
houses, and factories, and persons employed in various 


“other trades. But probably the most striking and 


interesting of recent developments in Trade Unionism 
is the establishment of the Scottish Farm Servant’s 
Union, a vigorous and purely national organisation. 
Before the rise of this Society, it was commonly 
believed by Trade Unionists and Co-operators that the 
most backward section of the community consisted 
of the rural population, especially that large class which 
is employed on the soil. These people worked in great 
measure in isolation, and were usually in very close 
touch with their employers. Moreover, they were 
accustomed to engage themselves for long periods 
of service, and for these and other reasons were cut 
off from the rest of the body of the workers. Three 
years ago, however, the Scottish Farm Servant’s 
Union was formed in Aberdeen, and ever since that 
time it has been steadily increasing in numbers and in 
influence. At the present moment it is a flourishing 
organisation, having 150 branches—north, south, east, 
and west—and publishing an ably-conducted monthly 
magazine, which penetrates into the bothies of the 
most remote farms in the Highlands. I consider 
this as the most interesting and promising of recent 
developments in the working-class movement. me 
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ofganises a bedy of then who previous to the advent 
of this Union were unorganised, and brings them into 
closer touch with other sections of the working classes, 
which cannot but be for the good of the rural population 
as well as for that of the worker’s movement in general. 

In most of the more considerable of our cities and 
towns there exists what is called a “ Trades Council.” 
The function of this body, which consists of represen- 
tatives drawn from the various Unions throughout 
the country, is to discuss those problems which affect 
the Unions themselves, and when and where necessary, 
to arrange for joint action with a view to the carrying 
out of the various recommendations arrived at. There 
is held, too, every year a Trade Union Congress, 
which meets in one or other of the more important 
of our cities. |The decisions of this body are carried 
into effect by means of a Standing Committee called 
the Parliamentary Committee. This latter adjudicates 
in all matters in dispute between Scottish Trade Unions, 
and draws the attention of its friends in the West- 
minster Parliament to questions affecting the interests 
of Scottish workers. 

Of the Friendly Societies, little need here be said, 
as such of these bodies as possess much influence, 
and that put up a separate Scottish existence, are 
few in number. For the most part, they are off-shoots 
of English organisations. Moreover, their object is 
not so much to raise the working classes as to ameliorate 
the conditions under which the people now live. 

With regard to the last of the sections of which 
the Working-class Movement is composed, the political 
branch is principally carried on by the Independent 
Labour Party, which, though an off-shoot of the 
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English Independent Labour Party, is controlled by 
a Scottish Divisional Council. Up to the present 
the results of Independent Labour Party action have 
been small, so far as parliamentary representation is 
concerned. In all, there are three Labour seats held 
in Scotland—a seat at Glasgow, one in Dundee, and 
one in Fife ; but there are not a few Labour candidates 
(of whom I happen to be one) now before various 
Scottish constituencies in which there is a large working- 
class element ; and the expectation is that at the next 
General Election we shall considerably strengthen 
our representation. In, however, the various Town 
Councils, County Councils, Parish Councils, and on 
the School Boards, our representation is already 
strong, the Labour representatives holding many 
positions of influence and trust. Of the existing Town 
Councils, two only supply a Labour majority of mem- 
bers, but in many centres there are strong and active 
minorities, and these exercise a marked influence over 
the management of municipal affairs, and have done 
much to render the community life happier and 
healthier in every way. 

It would be a mistake, however, to say that the 
political movement expects to reap where it has not 
sown. Its progress is necessarily slow, and no great 
immediate results are expected of it. But each summer 
a band of willing workers goes forth to propagate 
the gospel of modern Labourism. These invade the 
street-corners, and organise open-air meetings in all 
parts of Scotland, placing the duty of social emanci- 
pation clearly before the workers, and giving them 
many a “straight talk” about the bright future 
which they might secure for themselves, their families, 
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and posterity, always provided that they prove them- 
selves to be willing to support those who are only too 
desirous to benefit them. Those of us who have taken 
part in the diffusion of this evangel recognise the 
immense. difficulties of the task. Great obstacles 
lie across the path of our progress. Frequently those 
oppose us most who should be the first to welcome our 
efforts, and who stand in the greatest need of them. 
But on we go, steadily and conscientiously, with our 
work of enlightenment, knowing full well that if we can 
build up cities and towns which shall be worthy of the 
natural beauties of Scotland, and can help to create 
a race that shall be representative of all that is noblest 
in the national character, we shall have accomplished 
a work well worth doing. 

In a magazine which makes so strong a point 
of nationalism and national questions, I suppose that 
readers of The Scottish Review will expect from me, 
by way of conclusion to these remarks, some few 
observations concerning our attitude to national 
politics. The Scottish Independent Labour Party is 
but a branch of the English Independent Labour 
Party, and for that reason purely national questions 
are not much mooted, or apparently at present very 
keenly felt among us. It has to be remembered, too, 
that in the English movement Scotsmen have pro- 
bably exercised an influence altogether disproportionate 
to their actual numbers. During the twenty-one years 
of its existence, the Independent Labour Party (English 
or “ British’) has had six Chairmen, of whom four 
have been Scotsmen—Mr. Keir Hardie and Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald being generally esteemed the most able of 
these. In fine, in so far as there is any distinct sense 
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or feeling of nationalism within the Independent 
Labour Party, viewed as a whole, appearances would 
lead me to believe that that sentiment rests with the 
Englishmen, some of whom feel that there is danger 
of English ideas becoming subordinated to Scottish 
standards of thought. But what changes in this 
respect the future may bring forth, or whether or not 
circumstances may arise justifying or necessitating 
our more active participation in purely national , 
politics—these are questions which meantime we must — 
leave on the knees of the gods. 


James MAXxTON. 





Ghe Development of Celtic 
Architecture 
And its Revival in Modern Gimes 


Study mere shelter, now for him, and him ; 
Nay, even the worst—just house them! Any cave 
Suffices ; throw out earth! A loophole? Brave! 
. . . But here’s our son excels, 
At hurdle weaving any Scythian ; feels 
Oak and devises rafters; dreams and shapes 
His dream into door post, just escapes 
The mystery of hinges... 
The goodly growth 
Of brick and stone! Our building—pelt was rough, 
But that descendants’ garb suits well enough 
A portico contriver. 


Took each, nor too fit—to one task, one time— 
No leaping o’er the petty to the prime, 
When just the substituting osier lithe 
For brittle bulrush, sound wood for soft withe 
To further loam—and rough—cast work a stage 
Exacts an architect, exacts an age. — Browning. 


=~, ELTIC Architecture may be placed as 

\))) one in the foremost rank of archi- 

tectural phases. Many savants in 

other arts besides architecture agree 

= in placing the Celtic conception of 

architecture as at least as interesting, if not as pro- 

minent or far-reaching as the other well-known de- 
velopments of the elements of building. 

This same art of building is, after ali, the very 
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foremost of all arts, because without it, no other art 
or science could have been born, much less developed. 

Vitruvius in his chapter on the origin of buildings 
sums up in a few words the development of archi- 
tectural art. He tells us that in ancient times men, 


like wild beasts, lived in forests, caves, and groves, 


where they made shelters under which they might lie ; 
and by observing each other’s work and turning their 
thoughts to discover something new, they by degrees 
improved and made better kind of habitation. Then 
when their minds were thus enlightened, and they 
became more judicious by experience, they no longer 
built huts but founded houses, with walls constructed of 
bricks, stones, or other materials ; and observing also 
that Nature afforded a great variety of timber and other 
materials fit for building, they availed themselves 
of that advantage, and thus improving in the arts, 
they extended them to increase the pleasures and 
elegancies of life. 

Here we have all the historical facts marshalled 
in due order, and the whole development of archi- 
tectural art traced in a few lines. 

A structural requirement produced the first shelter 
from the inclemency of the seasons, for primitive man ; 
and it is the variableness of structural requirement 
that creates modification in architecture. 

Architecture results, in the first instance, from 
necessity, and can progress only so long as new wants 
create new materials or new methods of handling 
existing materials. Thus the arbours of twigs covered 
with mud, then huts formed of branches of trees and 
covered with turf called “ shielings ” are the tangible 
expression of a want satisfied. 
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Then primitive man observed his neighbour, tried 
to improve on his methods, and so to make another 
and a better kind of habitation. Thus it is that 
architecture has advanced throughout the ages, Man 
having studied past methods of construction, keeps 
those which answer his requirements, and invents 
new methods to meet new necessities. These new 
methods of treatment revolutionise the art and form 
the basis of what is afterwards classified a style. 

Thus, to understand more readily the origin and 
development of the Celtic buildings, which are the first 
buildings that may be dignified by the term “ Archi- 
tecture’ it is advisable to pass in brief review the 
prehistoric remains, of which we have evidence through- 
out the country. 

The first habitations of man were undoubtedly 
those that nature afforded, such as caves or 
grottos, which demanded little labour on his part 
to convert into shelters against the fury of the ele- 
ments, and the attacks from his fellows or wild animals. 

As soon as man rose above the state of rude nature, 
he naturally began to build more commodious habi- 
tations for himself, and some form of altar or temple 
for his god. 

It seems strange that although architecture is such 
a personal art, and arose in the first instance merely 
from a desire for shelter, the oldest remaining examples 
which are to be found in this country were not erected 
for habitations for man. 

Tombs, temples, and astronomical records precede 
secular buildings. The primitive material, mud and 
wattle, was considered sufficient for the huts of the 
living long after stone sepulchres were provided for 
the dead. 
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Monoliths or single upright stones, also known 
as menhirs; Cromlechs, consisting of a series’ of 
upright stones, arranged in a circle and supporting 
horizontal slabs ; and Dolmens consisting of one large 
flat stone supported by upright stones; these are, 
so far as can be ascertained, the earliest remains found 
in Scotland. More advanced monuments of this type— 
but covered with a mound of earth or stones—are the 
dome-roofed sepulchres or tumuli, examples of which 
are found at Dowth and Newgrange, Ireland. 

One of the largest and most striking examples is 
near the centre of the Mainland, the largest of the Ork- 
ney Islands. The site is situated about fifty feet above 
the level of the sea, on an isthmus of land lying between 
the two chief lochs of the island, in the parish of 
Stennis. There are no hills of any size near it, and 
being isolated, the outlook from the circle is wide and 
the horizon line uninterrupted. 

The circle is 340 feet in diameter, and consists 
of monoliths of rough undressed sandstone of irregular 
shapes, varying from twelve to sixteen feet in height, 
with a distance between each of about seventeen feet. 

This circle is surrounded by a trench thirty feet 
wide, and over six feet in depth, with an access on 
either side where the ground has been left untouched. 

South-east of this circle, within a mile, near where 
the two lochs are separated by the Bridge of Brogar, 
there stands a much smaller circle of enormous stones, 
one of them nineteen feet long and five feet broad. 
Within the area of this circle is a cromlech, consisting 
of a large flat stone raised up and supported on two 
smaller stones. 

Beyond that again, still in the same direction, 
there stands a great stone, the Barnstone. 
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About three-quarters of a mile from the main circle, 
to the east there is Maeshowe, the most striking and 
interesting chambered mound in the British. Islands. 
It consists of a large mound, ninety-two feet in diameter 
at its base, and thirty-six feet high, covered with grass 
and surrounded by a trench and rampart. 

This mound contains four chambers—one large 
central room and three subsidiary and projecting cells. 
This is entered by a stone passage, sixty-two feet long, 
about three and a half feet wide, and from three to 
four and a half feet high, with two doorways in its 
course. The stones of which this passage is formed 
are of great size, one of them being eighteen feet in 
length. 

The stones of which Maeshowe is built are laid 
flat and not set uponend. Its roof which was vaulted, 
had originally been twenty feet high. 

In other directions there are various mounds and 
standing stones which are thought to have had a 
relationship to the great circle. 

To determine the exact age of the great circle and 
of Maeshowe does not seem possible, but Sir Norman 
Lockyer puts down the Mound as existing seven hun- 
dred years B.C., and it is probable that the Circle 
may be of a much earlier date. 

Considering these circles and adjacent standing 
stones as a whole, they can be traced as showing the 
great astronomical periods of the longest and shortest 
days, and the equinoxes, which were no doubt of 
profound interest to the early peoples, in denoting the 
time for performing their agricultural operations. 

Round these standing stones there gradually col- 
lected all sorts of religious practices and cults, holy 
fires, prayers, thanksgivings and sacrifices, 
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numerous throughout our Islands. 

A distinguishing feature of the later monuments 
are the markings and carvings found on the upright 
stones forming the walls, the lintels and roofs, consisting 
of incised patterns, amongst which are to be found 
circles, groups of concentric rings, zig-zags, lozenges, 
dots, star and spiral patterns. These carvings appear 
to have been executed with chisel and scraper and 
sometimes the punch. 

The earliest forms of dwelling for human habitation 
were of round or oval shape, built of wood and basket- 
work and made wind and watertight by a plastering 
of mud clay. The top of the hut was thatched with 
reeds or some such material. Light was admitted at 
the door and by the hole in the roof through which the 
smoke.escaped from an open fire in the centre of the 
floor. 

The rectangular dwelling was evolved from the 
temporary shelters which it was usual for herds to build. 
It was formed by erecting at a convenient distance 
apart two wooden forks or trusses, similar to the letter. 
A, and extending a ridge pole from the apex of one 
truss to that of the other, and covering and finishing 
this framework in a manner similar to that of the round 


and oval dwellings. A later method resorted to, to 
gain increased space, was to make the walls of these 


buildings perpendicular, and this change was accom- 
plished by lengthening the tie beams of the trusses 
so that it became equal in length to the base of the 
wood truss, and on the ends of these extended ties, 
wood beams were laid, and a wall of posts or stone, 
or both these materials together, was built up to. this 
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level. The outer roof was then formed by rafters laid 
from this wall to the ridge. 

The earliest construction was to weave reeds and 
brushwood in and out of the posts, and a later one to 
fix wattles or laths to them, and in both cases these 
were covered with a thick coating of mud and clay. 

Later, as man progressed, he built himself stone 
forts or Dans. These were built in imitation of the 
round or oval huts; the walls were massive, built 
without cementing material. In some instances the 
outsides of the wall were built of carefully fitted masonry, 
the centre portion being filled in with rubble. 

Dan Aengus on the Arran Islands is a typical 
example. Here it seems as if the wall had been built 
in short lengths, each completed independently of the 
other :—such a method would resemble that which 
the French term construit en parcs. Then the stones, 
which are fixed as headers, are tilted downwards 
towards the face of the wall, so as to throw off the water 
from the joints. 

Fort Staigue in Kerry is the most perfect example 
now existing. It is nearly circular on plan and about 
114 feet in diameter. The walls are built of Shistose 
slate, and the interstices between the larger stones are 
filled in with spawls. Both faces of the wall are built 
with a batter. The wall varies in height from ten to 
eighteen feet, and is thirteen feet six inches thick at 
the base, and seven feet at the top. The inside of 
the wall is formed into a series of stages all round, 
with steps connecting them at intervals. The steps 
are surmounted by small platforms near the top of 
the wall. 

The doorways to these forts are formed with 
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inclined jambs and_ horizontal lintels. These 
doorways vary in depth from 18 to 27 feet, and are 
roofed by a series of stone slabs from six to eight feet 
in length. The weight of the superstructure is thrown 
off the lintel by means of a still wider stone placed 
one or two courses above it. 

Later, we find a similar form of building commonly 
known as the Bee-hive cell, somewhat in the shape 
of the common bee-hive, being dome shaped inside and 
out. This shape was not obtained by the use of the 
arch, but by projecting each succeeding course of stones 
beyond the other, termed at the present day “ cor- 
belling.”’ Thus smaller horizontal rings were formed 
at each course, till the small opening at the top was 
covered by one stone. Examples are found at Lewis. 
This form of building was adopted by the first Christian 
Missionaries. 

After a time the inside was changed from circular 
to rectangular on plan as at Skellig-Michael, off the 
coast of Kerry. 

Later still, the rectangular shape was continued 
to the outside, and this gives the form of the re- 

cognised Christian Oratories. 

: With these facts before us, it is easy to see how the 
first Christian Archtecture was developed from the 
Pagan. The Monks had adopted the methods of 
building then practised by the natives before the 
introduction of Christianity, gradually making such 
modifications in form as their difference of purpose, 
or some traditional usage required. 

The door was now made more important and an 
eastern window was introduced; but the same 
priaciples of construction were used. 
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The Oratory of Gallerus, in Kerry, seems to have 
been the direct outcome of this change in plan from 
circular to rectangular. 

This Oratory is rectangular in plan, measuring 
about fifteen feet long and ten feet wide inside. The 
walls are four feet at the base, and slope upwards in a 
curved form till they meet at the ridge. The roof is 


formed as in the bee-hive cell, by setting back the stones 
from the outside, one above the other, till the apex is 


reached. The angles of the projecting stones inside, 
of which the roof is formed were cut off and shew 
toolmarks. 

There is a base-stone with socket for a cross on the 
ridge over the eastern gable. 

The doorway in the west gable is covered by a 
lintel. On the inside over the lintel are two projecting 
stones, with holes from which the door was hung. A 
small window, with rounded head cut out of a single 
stone gave light from the east gable. 

Architecture, although partly the work of tradition 
and imagination, owes its chief developments to the 
requirements of succeeding ages and local necessities. 
One style was evolved from another so gradually that 
it is impossible to say exactly where the one ended 
and the next began. 

Celtic Architecture may be said to commence at 
that period when man began to use cementing material 
and dressed masonry, as distinguished from the earlier 
buildings of dry rubble. The Celtic remains in 
which chief interest lies were erected from about the 
fifth to the twelfth centuries. 

The architectural composition may be briefly 
divided into five sections ; and includes the arrangement 
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of the plan, the construction of walls, openings in the 
walls, the roofing of the space enclosed, and the finish 
conferred by mouldings and ornament. Each of these 
sections is governed by some necessity, some require- 
ment, and it is in fulfilling these requirements that the 
art develops itself. 


PLAN. 


Ecclesiastical Buildings.—First of all the site was 
enclosed within bounds, a vallum of stones, or if earth 
and stones mixed having a fence at the top. Inside 
this was the Church with sacristy attached to it, 
then there was a court probably next the Church, 
and beyond this came the cells or huts. There was 
also a refectory and a kitchen, near the fire of which 
the monks sometimes sat in cold weather. There 
may have been a separate building to contain the 
manuscripts, which were kept in leather cases, separ- 
ately, or sometimes two or more together, with handles 
for. hanging them on pegs. There was a smithy, 
and no doubt a carpenter’s shop. The Abbot’s house, 
standing on higher ground than the rest, seemed to 
have stood inside the vallum, though it was apart 
from the other cells. There was also provision for 
entertaining guests, in the shape of more huts. Out- 
side the vallum were the cowhouse and barn, the kiln 
for drying the corn before grinding it, and later a 
water-mill, though at first querns were probably used. 
The whole establishment provided suitable accommo- 
dation for a self-supporting community of Christian 
men. 
The early churches of this period were rectangular 
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in plan, with a doorway in the western gable and 
window in the eastern gable. 

As the number of Christians increased, it became 
necessary to enlarge the churches or build new ones. 
In many instances the churches were simply elongated. 
A chancel was added to the eastern end, and the east 
window was enlarged till it reached the importance of a 
chancel arch. In other cases, the original Church, on 
being found too small, was converted into a chancel, and 
a new nave was built to the western end of it. In these 
cases the old western doorway was converted into a 
chancel arch. 

Thus we see that the plan of the churches of 
this period was of the simplest form, comprising a 
nave and chancel of rectangular form. . 

At a later date a small side chapel was frequently 
introduced and a sacristy. In some instances con- 
nected with or placed near the Church was a bell- 
tower, circular in plan. 

Secular Bwuildings.—The typical plan of a simple 
dwelling was at first circular, then rectangular, com- 
prising one room or hall. 

Later, the house contained a large hall open to the 
roof, a buttery or store-room, with a chamber over, 
access to which was obtained by a ladder, as in the 
Bishop’s House at Iona. 

Still later, the house consisted of a single bay about 
16 feet long by 12 or 13 feet broad. A door opening con- 
nected the house part with the buttery. In most cases 
these butteries have no window openings. At the 
opposite side of the house portion, a door led into a 
chamber, the floor of which was made of clay, as was 
also that of the former. 
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In these dwellings the hall was the sleeping apart- 
ment ; but as it contained the fire, the food was cooked 
there. Sheower exighealah was the: eenais Sypee 
ment, and used by the mistress. — 


WALLs. 


The quality of the masonry varies considerably, 
and depends almost entirely on the material to be had 
in the district. The masonry was massive, and 
especially in districts where limestone was plentiful, 
huge blocks of stone from eight to ten feet in length 
were used. 

The stones were sometimes dove-tailed and halved 
into each other in quite an accurate manner, and in 
some instances were without spawls. 

The masonry was cemented together with a com- 
position of cement or mortar, in which sand and shells 
or sand and clay were used, according to material 
obtainable in the locality. 


OPENINGS. 


Doorways in this style of building have inclined 
jambs, similar to those in the earlier forts, and are 
covered by a large lintel stone. Great blocks of stone 
were used in some places for these lintels, which must 
have required considerable ingenuity to lift into 
position. 

The lintel stone over the doorway of St. Fechin’s 
Church at Fore, Co. Westmeath, Ireland, is 6 feet 
long, 3 feet wide and 2 feet 4 inches high, and weighs 
about three tons. 
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In later churches, the lintel was reduced in size, 
and had a relieving arch turned over it to take the 
weight off the centre. An example of this occurs at 
Glendalough. 

Still later we find the doorways consisted of orders, that 
is receding arches with the jambs recessed to correspond. 
The angles of the jambs were sometimes rounded and 
finished with small sculptured human heads as capitals 
under the imposts. The arches were ornamented 
with chevron or zigzag ornament; as example, the 
Church on the Island of Inniscaltra on Lough Derg. 

Windows are small, usually in the eastern end, 
but later were introduced in the side walls. At first 
they were covered with a lintel, or with two stones 
inclined together in the form of an isosceles triangle ; 
then a rounded head hollowed out of one or more 
stones. The sides were invariably splayed to the 


inside, to permit the spread of light as it entered. 


Roors. 


The roofs of most of the Churches are no longer 
in existence, those only which were built of stone 
have remained, and even some of those are in ruins. 

The roofs may be said to pass through four succeed- 
ing stages. The first stone roofs were formed by pro- 
jecting each succeeding course of stones—as in the case 
of the bee-hive cells—till they met at the apex; but 
this form of roof was liable to sink at the sides from 
the great weight of stones. An example of this type 
is to be seen at Gallerus. 

The second stage shows the means adopted to 
counteract the defect in the earlier roofs. The lower 
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storey of the building was roofed by a barrel vault» 
built on the radiating principle. On this was raised 
the high pitched stone roof, at first—as in Friars 
Island—constructed of rectangular slabs of various 
thicknesses, laid in courses, each overlapping the pre- 
ceding one, and dressed inside and out to the angle 
of the roof. Under the ridge is a space left, the primary 
purpose of which was to lighten the weight on the vault, 
but in larger buildings it afterwards served as a chamber. 

The third may be seen in the Oratory or House of 
St. Columba at Kells. The construction of the upper 
arch is less rude, and the builders were evidently 
striving to rise from the false-pointed opening to the 
radiating round arch. The stones were laid in hori- 
zontal layers half way up, from which level the joints 
radiate to a centre. . 

The open space above the barrel vault is divided 
by cross walls into three portions, the section being 
a triangle having two sides formed to a rude curve, 
these sides not being arched but built of thin stones 
and thick beds of mortar, the courses projecting as 
they rise. 

The process followed seems to have been, that the 
walls were brought to the level of the springing of the 
arch, and then drystone cross walls were built, supported 
on which a rough centering was made, and upon this 
the arch was formed by building flat stones on their 
edges with a rough approach to radiation by the use of 
thick mortar beds, and finished at the top by selecting 
a thicker or a thinner stone as might be required for 
keying the arch. Having thus brought the external 
walls to the level of the eaves, the builders proceeded 
to form the roof, carrying it up in masonry resting 
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on the back of the arch as far as was judged safe to go, 
and building with a hollow space to reduce the weight, 
introducing cross walls for support. 

In the fourth stage as exemplified in the roof 
of Cormac’s Chapel at Cashel, a further advance is seen. 
Here the coverings of both storeys are true arches, 
constructed with radiating joints, the upper one being 
in every respect a true pointed arch. The boldness 
with which the heavy stone roof of Cormac’s Chapel 
is placed 50 feet above the ground upon a structure 
little more than half the width, as well as its skilful 
execution, are very striking. 

Domestic buildings were in many cases simply 
thatched. 


MOULDINGS AND ORNAMENT. 


A feature of the early churches was the projecting 
pilasters on the gables and sometimes on the angles, 
at first massive and about the same thickness as the 
walls, later, much reduced in size, moulded on the angles 
and with carved caps and bases, as at St. Molaises’ 
House on Devenish Isle. These projections were carried 
up along the slope of the roof, and a string course was 
carried along the side walls at the top where the slope 
of the roof commenced, to throw the rain water clear 
of the walls. These features lent an air of strength 
and dignity to the building which went to enhance the 
dignity it already possessed in the broad simple surface 
of massive masonry. 

The form which the first chancel arches took was 
that of a semi-circle springing from straight jambs, 
with square angles, and all unmoulded; no impost 
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was used. The stones were chisel-dressed of varying 
or equal sizes and well jointed. In later work an 
impost moulding was used; at first plain, but later 
moulded, and afterwards carved. Then new features 
were introduced in the shape of one or more sub-arches, 
sometimes called “ orders of arches.” These were 
at first plain, but afterwards moulded, and carved 
with a wonderful variety of ornament, such as chevron, 
rows of sculptured human and animal heads. 

Having thus far considered the development and 
chief characteristics of Celtic Architecture, it will 
suffice to examine a few particular examples. 


“* Look, stranger; where these stones in ruin lie, 
“ Here in the old, grey times a holy thing 
“‘ Rose up—a cloistered pile, but time swept by, 
“ And smote the sanctuary with his reckless wing.” 
(From the Swedish, by J. E. D. BETHUNE). 


In St. Columba Chapel on Inchcolm Island, Fife- 
shire, we have a typical example of the stone roofed 
church. This building is irregular in form, on the 
ground plan approximately rectangular, measures 
internally sixteen feet in length along the centre of the 
floor and six feet three inches across the east end, and 
four feet nine inches at the west end. The walls are 
about three feet thick. The original doorway is in 
the South wall near the west end. It is arched 
externally by a radiating arch, roughly constructed, 
but internally the arch is constructed by overlapping 
stones on the horizontal principle. There is only one 
window placed in the east end, twenty three inches 
in height and ten inches in breadth, splayed inwardly 
to a width of two feet three inches. 
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The roof of the building is vaulted with stones placed 
in the form of a radiating arch, somewhat pointed at the 
apex and the centreing stones roughly wedgeshaped. The 
space between the upper surface of the vaulting and the 
stone roof is filled in with small stones and a grouting of 
lime. In this are bedded the oblong-squared stones 
which form the roof. Such are the simple features 
of this structure, to whose existence on the island the 
larger monastery, which has overshadowed it for 
centuries, owes its origin. 

Glendalough contains one of the most interesting 
groups of ecclesiastical buildings in Ireland. 

Here we find examples of almost every type of Chris- 
tian Architecture. There is the early Oratory, the small 
Church, the round tower, the stone-roofed Oratory or 
Church, the Cathedral, and numerous crosses. 

The Church of our Lady, one of the earliest of the 
buildings, consisted of a nave and chancel. The walls 
are three feet thick, built of local mica slate, with 
quoins of dressed granite. 

The doorway is of the lintel type, with inclined 
jambs, formed of dressed granite in large stones, and 
has an architrave running round the jambs and head 
consisting of a projecting flat band. The lintel has 
a cross inscribed on its soffit. The chancel arch is in 
ruins. 

Trinity Church contains an interesting example of 
the early chancel arch, without mouldings or impost. 

The stones forming the arch are well dressed and 
accurately fitted. The east window is round headed, 
cut out of a single stone. The inside of the jambs 
and arch are splayed, and the inside arch is formed 
of several stones. A triangular-headed window 
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occupies a position in the South wall. The doorway 
in the west gable is square-headed. 

Dr. Petrie says, “ There was formerly a round tower 
belfry attached to the western end, which fell in 1818.”’ 

The Cathedral, said to have been erected in the 
seventh century, is of considerable extent, the nave 
being forty-eight feet six inches in length and thirty 
feet in breadth. This building was evidently roofed 
with timber, being too wide and the walls too light 
for a stone roof as constructed in that early period. 

The chancel seems to have been added subsequently, 
the masonry differing from that of the main church, 
and not being bonded into it. 

The east window is of remarkable richness, widely 
splayed on the inside and moulded on the angles. 
The arch has a chevron or zig-zag moulding running 
round the inside. The carving of this window is now 
in a dilapidated condition, but sufficient remains to 
show its design. 

The chancel arch is incomplete, only the jamb sand 
part of the springing-stone remaining. 

The doorway is square-headed, with a comparatively 
small lintel stone, and a relieving arch over. 


“ Here man more purely lives; less oft doth fall ; 

“ More promptly rises: walks with stricter heed ; 

“* More safely rests; dies happier.” 

(Saint Bernard). 
St. Kevin’s House may have originally been used 
as a domestic building, but it was afterwards converted 
into a church by the addition of a chancel, now dis- 
appeared. A smaller added building at the north side 
of the position occupied by the chancel now remains. 
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This addition was probably used as a sacristy. It 
is stone-roofed, but the outer covering is now dila- 
pidated. 

The entrance from the nave into the chancel was 
cut through the east wall, and was not constructed as 
an arch, but formed with a semi-circular head, cut 
through the courses of stone. The upper part of the 
original east window, built up when the chancel 
opening was made, may be traced over this opening. 

The nave is covered with a circular vault, and over 
this is a low chamber between the top of the circular- 
vaulted ceiling and the splayed roof. The roof is 
formed of horizontal courses of stone with the outer 
angles cut off to the slope of the roof. Over the west 
end is a belfry in the form of a small round tower 
This was probably also an addition. The doorway 
in the west gable, now built up, is square-headed, with 
a relieving arch over the lintel. 

Dr. Petrie, who made a very careful examination of 
it, says—‘‘ It is highly probable that these additions 
were made not long after the erection of the original 
building, that this building im its original state was at 
once the habitation and oratory of the eminent ecc- 
ee I see no reason to doubt, and it is 
highly probable, that it received shortly after his 
death those additions which were necessary to make it 
a church fit for worship of those who would be led 
thither from reverence to his name.” 


“‘ Royal and saintly Cashel! I would gaze 
Upon the wreck of thy departed powers, 
Not in the dewy light of matin hours, 

Nor in the meridian pomp of summer blaze, 
But at the close of dim autumnal days, 
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When the sun’s parting glance through slanting showers 
Sheds o’er thy rock-throned battlements and towers 
Such awful gleams as brighten o’er decay’s 
Prophetic cheek. At such a time methinks 
There breathes from thy lone courts and voiceless aisles, 
A melancholy moral, such as sinks 
On the lone traveller’s heart, amid the piles 
Of vast Persepolis on her mountain staad, 
Or Thebes half buried in the desert sand.” 

(J. B. CuLien). 


The Rock of Cashel with its solemn group of ruins 
stands unrivalled in its impressiveness and pre-eminent 
in the variety of its historic associations among the 
ancient memorials of Ireland. 

The rock itself rises to a height of 300 feet over the 
great fertile plain in which it is situated. 

The principal building is the Cathedral, which was 


built according to the then new principles of the pointed 
arch, but the one with which we have to deal is the 
most interesting structure on the Rock and known 
universally as Cormac’s Chapel. 

This beautiful structure repays the closest inspection. 
Every stone in the edifice was apparently brought from 
the quarries of Drumbane, which lies some miles distant 
from Cashel. 

Historical records show that this church was erected 
by King Cormac M‘Carthy, and was completed in the 
year 1127, and consecrated in 1134. 

The building consists of a nave twenty-nine feet six: 
inches long, and seventeen feet seven inches broad, and 
chancel, with two flanking square towers on the north 
and south sides at the end of the nave next the chancel. 
The building is not placed due east and west, but 
lies north-east by east. 
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The chancel differs from the plan of the earlier 
churches in having no east window, but in its place a 
rectangular recess, covered by a semi-circular moulded 
arch and with an arcading running round it under the 
springing of the main arch. Another point of differ- 
ence, and one that is peculiar, is the fact of the chancel 
not being placed on the axis of the nave, but inclines 
somewhat to the south side of it. 

The ceiling of the chancel is formed by intersecting 
barrel vaults and diagonal ribs or arches. At the 
intersection of these ribs are four sculptured human 
heads. 

The whole of this groined ceiling and the walls 
of the chancel appear to have been decorated with 
frescoes, of which some traces remain. 

The chancel arch is composed of four orders, with 
well-marked imposed mouldings. Two of the shafts are 
fluted and ornamented spirally. The capitals of the 
shafts in the jambs are variously carved, with human 
heads at the angles, and others with strap ornaments. 
The carving of one side in one of these capitals remains 
unfinished. The orders of the chancel arch are richly 
carved with chevron ornament and a row of human 
heads. 7 

Originally the nave was lighted by three windows 
in the west wall, but those became ineffectual when 
the adjoining Cathedral was erected right against 
them. 

The internal walls of the nave are ornamented with 
recessed arcades in the lower part, having flat pilasters, 
finished on top with a broad impost moulding, the 
underangle being carved. The angles of the pilasters 
are carved with chevron ornament in varying patterns. 
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The round arches. over these pilasters are without 
mouldings: or projections, but are ornamented on the 
face and soffit with shallow zig-zag pattern, similar to 
that om the jambs. The upper part of the walls, which 
are recessed, have engaged half-columns with moulded 
bases. and’ carved capitals running up to support the 
ribs of the vaulting. The ceiling of the nave is a 
barrel vault, with square moulded ribs or arches, 
standing clear below the surface. 

In the nave, to the left, raised on a stone plinth, is 
an ornamented stone sarcophagus, known as “ King 
Cormac’s Coffin.” The side exposed to view exhibits 
one of the fimest specimens of Celtic panel-work im ex- 
istence. If the disposition of the interlacings and ser- 
pent work is examined, one cannot fait to admire the 
ingenuity and taste with. which the idea of @ reclining 
place of rest is made to permeate the whole treatment 
of the carving. 

The external features of the building are—A deeply 
recessed northern porch, in six orders. In each angle 
is a column, with base and capital. The arches are 
richly ornamented with zig-zag and bands of discs. 
The lintel which covers the inner arclr is remarkable, 
and has a sculptured lion being shot by the arrow'of a 
centaur. The whole doorway is crowned’ by’ a steep 
pediment, with broad barges, ornamented with a 
zig-zag pattern. The upper part of the pediment is 
divided by a horizontal band and three vertical ones, 
all: ornamented! with zig-zag patterns similar to that 
running up the slopes. of the pediment. 

The doorway: on the south side-is nruch smaller and 
much plainer. Recessed'in two orders, the arches orna- 
mented with zig-zag, the outer order of the jambs with 
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rounded shafts, the inner with a broad’ splay, having’a 
faint interlaced pattern carved upon it. The fyfiipariuri 
contains a grotesque figure of an animial. 

The towers at the east end of the nave are square 
and of unequal height ; being fifty and fifty-five feet 
in height respectively. That to the northern side is 
ornamented with horizontal projecting bands or cours¢s 
of stone. This tower is covered with a pyramidal roof. 

The southern tower is ornamented with similar bands, 
but it is higher and finished by a parapet. It contains 
the spiral staircase for access to the chamber over 
the vaulting. A blank arcade of smail columns and 
arches is continued round the face of the tower at about 
the level of the eaves. 

The south wall of the nave is divided by’ rows of 
blank arcades and the upper part under the caves is 
recessed with engaged semi-columins. 

The apartments in the roof over the vaulting are on 
different levels, that over the charicel beirig much lower. 
This latter is lighted by two small windows, with flat 
lintels on the inside. 

The large apartment is lighted by similar openirigs 
in the east end and on the front side. Cutting itito 
the roof are two square apertures for light, but they do 
not seem to be the original windows. At the west . 
end is a fire-place with flue and horizontal flues carried 
round the side walls, probably to heat the apartment. 
The walls of this compartment curve upward till they 
meet in a point over the centre and forfii a true poirited 
arch. 

Stone corbels project from the convérgitig sides or 
arches, probably to support the wooden floor of ariother 
apartment over. The roofitig of this rerttarkable 
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building has already been described when dealing 
with stone roofs. 

I am indebted to Professor Scott, A.R.H.A., of 
Dublin, for much valuable information which has been 
utilised in the preparation of this paper. 

In conclusion, I append a few remarks as to the 
continued development and adaptability of the Celtic 
Style of Architecture and ornament to the requirements 
of modern design. 

In the study of old work an important quality may 
be cultivated, that is the feeling for the appropriate 
in architecture, and to the study of methods by which 
appropriateness has been obtained by past builders. 
With a knowledge of these methods and the application 
of individual thought and experiment, the work might 
be picked up again and carried on. 

The early builders who designed and created the 
buildings we have had under review, worked by no 
code of rules that we know of, other than that of fashion, 
or from what some of them had seen or heard of. 

In districts where materials and surrounding influ- 
ences differed widely, the builders were not greatly 
concerned that their building should correspond, or be 
in a “ pure style’ as the term now goes, 

These early builders were true designers, and worked 
from the primitive cell with its lintelled doorway and 
sloping jambs, by development, and with the assistance 
of that most revolutionary discovery in the world’s 
building “ the arch,” arrived at the beauty of the work 
of the Celtic age. 

Thus, in the continuance of such a style we must 
divest our minds of all shibboleths, and honour as 
one of the gieatest virtues real restraint and appropriate 
simplicity. 
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Composition and grouping are of essential import- 
ance, and beauty of materials and workmanship are 
qualities which all add value to an architectural work. 

I believe there is nothing to prevent any fairly 
able man from selecting any particular phase in the 
evolution of the architectural art, and, by a process 
of mental sympathy, careful study, and continued 
and enthusiastic practice, from obtaining so complete 
a grasp, not only of the external details, but also of the 
fundamental principles of the style he has chosen, 
that he can design in it with accuracy and facility, and 
by dint of his own thoughts or personality so apply 
the principles as to bring them fairly into line with the 
requirements of modern design. 

CHARLES BELL. . 


(To be continued). 





Ghree Edinburgh Moyths 
The Legend of St. Triduana — 


S)HE story of Saint Triduana and her 
| healing well, situated at Restalrig, is 
such a tale as the student of myth or 
folklore delights to encounter. For 
: what may appear to the uninitiated as 
a mere saintly legend he reads and elucidates as a 
fragment of true myth. The story is given in the 
Breviary of Aberdeen, and has been recently resus- 
citated by the parish minister of Restalrig, who has 
taken an active part in the preservation not only of the 
church and chapter-house of Restalrig, but of its early 
lore. The little hamlet, now hemmed in by unsightly 
factories and tenements, still retains much of its rural 
charm, and the more ancient portions of the church 
buildings have been resorted with much taste and 
fidelity to the spirit of the time which conceived them. 
The story of the sainted lady who, in her latter days, 
dwelt at Restalrig or Lestalryk is in the grand style, 
and combines the poignant pathos of Euripidean tragedy 
with the fanaticism of mistaken religious zeal. The 
glorious Virgin Triduana of Colosse, we are told, arrived 
in Scotland from Achaia in Greece with the holy Saint 
Regulus or Rule, the traditional founder of St. Andrews, 
at a date which is placed as early as 237 A.D. and as late 
as the eighth century. This mission was evidently that 
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entrusted to bring the relics of St. Andrew to Scotland, 
and was charged with the plantation of the Christian 
faith in our country. The lady found a zetreat iat 
Rescobie in Forfarshire, where she dwelt in great ‘piety. 
But her soft Grecian beauty proved a snare for the 
susceptibilities of the Pictish King, Nectanivan or, 
Nechtan, who became hotly enamoured ofher. Flying 
before his zealous wooing, she came to Dunfallandy in 
Athol, where his emissaries speedily discovered her. 
Perturbed and seemingly incredulous that a monarch 
should rate her charms so highly, Triduana asked of 
the king’s messengers what so great a prince desired 
of her, a poor vingin dedicated to Ged. The reply was 
couched in terms which betray the Gelt, and ‘we are left 
with the firm conviction that he who vouchsafed it was 
none other than the king’s seanachaidh or bard. ‘‘ He 
desireth,’’ said that person, ‘‘ the most excellent beauty 
of thine eyes, which if he obtain not he will surely die.” 
Triduana’s retort was typical of the Christian martyr, 
and we are left wondering whether she was possessed of 
a fanaticism which surpassed her sense of humour, or 
of a grim penchant for the ridiculous which transcended 
all fanaticism. “‘ What he seeketh he shall surely 
have,” she exclaimed, and thereupon she plucked out 
her eyes, skewered them on a thorn, and handed them . 
to the king’s messengers with the words, “ Take that 
which your prince desireth.” Afterwards she returned 
to Restalrig, where she pursued the life religious until 
her death in 510 a.p. 

Throughout the middle ages the shrine and well of 
St. Triduana were famous as a resort for the cure of 
blindness. From all parts of Scotland and the north 
of England came pilgrims to test its efficacy in this 
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respect. Sir David Lyndesay makes two allusions to 
it. Devotees thronged to St. Tredwell, he says, “ to 
mend their eine,” and again he states in his curious 
inventory of saints in The Monarchie : 


“‘ Sanct Tredwall, als, thare may be sene 
Quhilk on ane prick hes baith her ene.” 


At Rescobie, her first place of sojourn in Scotland, each 
September brought round a Saint Trodlin’s fair. 
Authorities are divided as to the exact site of St. 
Triduana’s well. Indeed much confusion attaches to 
the subject. A well dedicated to St. Margaret, and 
roofed by a structure obviously copied from the chapter- 
house hard by Restalrig Church (or vice versa), stood for 
many generations on a site now covered by the locomo- 
tive works of the North British Railway Co. Its 
groined roof now shelters another St. Margaret’s Well 
in the King’s Park. The well first alluded to I do not 
believe, as is generally stated, to have been that of Saint 
Triduana, afterwards known as St. Margaret’s. I in- 
cline to the belief that the building known as the 
“ chapter-house,”’ close to Restalrig Church, and which 
is almost certainly a Chapel of St. Triduana, sheltered 
the original well. This building was erected by a 
Logan of Restalrig at the close of the fifteenth century, 
and was probably the second or third so raised over the 
miraculous well, to which came the stricken from all 
over broad Scotland. It is a notable fact that since 
the restoration of this ‘‘ chapter-house,”’ modern en- 
gineering skill has proved unequal to the task of stem- 
ming the flow of a considerable depth of water which 
constantly remains at the same level. Was this, then, 
not the ancient bath-house of the shrine of St. Trid, 
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down the steps of which groped the sightless in. hopes 


of the precious boon of light ? 
Wherein, then, lies the mythical kernel to this 
saintly tale ? 


First, be it noted, that Saint Triduana does not 
figure in the Roman calendar. 

Secondly, such wells as hers are ‘ no means 
uncommon in Britain. Well-worship or its remains is 
still exercised in the Celtic or semi-Celtic portions of the 
country—Wales, Lancashire, and Scotland. In Teu- 
tonic southern England, although many wells are still 
known as “ holy,” no trace of any reason for regarding 
them as such remains. But a fully-developed ritual is 
retained by visitors to many wells in Wales. Thus at 
St. Tegla’s well, near Wrexham, coppers are cast into 
the water, the well is thrice perambulated, and a cock 
left as an offering by the patient who suffers from 
epilepsy. Semi-Celtic Shropshire, too, is rich in wells 
which cure sore eyes, and Miss Burne of that county, 
alluding to this frequency in Shropshire Folklore, makes 
the suggestion that a legend in the Scandinavian prose 
Edda, which tells how Odin gave his eye in return for 
a draught of water from the wisdom-giving well of 
Mimir, might perhaps account for it. I myself had 
arrived at the same conclusion before perusing Miss 
Burne’s work. And I further think that the theory 
might be fortified if we adduce the facts that Odin was 
a sun-god, and that the round “eye” of the sun 


piercing into the depths of the dark water in which it 
was reflected might suggest the comparison. Indeed 
I advanced some such elucidation as the above in the 
article “‘Mimir” in my Dictionary of Mythology, 
published in 1910. 
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We know that in ancient Gaul those guardians or 
nymphs who presided over wells, and in which the Celtic 
imagination delighted, were frequently metamorphosed 
into saints upon the introduction of Christianity, and 
that the teeming Gallic pantheon afforded many a 
name to the calendar of Rome. May not the same be 
true of our Restalrig saint? The name is obviously 
Latinised. It appears as “‘ Triduana”’ in a charter 
of James IV., but to the people she was evidently Saint 
Trid, and we have seen that Rescobie folk called her 
Trodlin—evidently an affectionate diminutive. With- 
out straining analogies which in matters lnguistic is 
always dangerous, I see nothing improbable in deriving 
Trid from the Celtic derwydd, pronounced with the 
accent on the last syllable, meaning “druid.”’ Thus 
we would have in Trid-well, the well of the Druids, 
where the mystic rites of some Celtic goddess of the 
spring were celebrated. And have we not some such 
degenerate divinity in the “Green Ladie”’ of Royston 
House at Granton, who, when the sun is low over the 
red waters of the Firth, steals from the well in the north- 
east corner of the grounds and sets the mansion bell 
tolling a ghostly evensong? And was not the“‘ Young 
Tamlane ” of Carterhaugh, near Selkirk, such a well- 
spirit or deity ? 


“ There’s nane that goes by Carterhaugh 
But maun feave him a wad ” 


or pledge. Also he was “a wee wee man.” The 
portion of the ballad that makes him a mortal kid- 
napped by fairies is only a clumsy explanation of the 
older myth of well-sprite or god, which obviously lurks 
beneath. 
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There is a St. Trolhaena connected with Orkney, 
whose name appears in a Norse Saga, and it has been 
suggested to me that she may be the same as Triduana. 
She may have an affinity with the Orcadian trows or 
trolls, but I have failed toidentify her in any way with 
the Restlarig Saint. 





Che Founding of Holyrood 


THE legend which details the circumstances of the 
foundation of Holyrood Abbey, and the miraculous 
intervention whereby David I. was saved from the 
horns of an infuriated hart displays every element 
of deliberate manufacture, and is replete with the spirit 
of folklore. But whether it was framed by priests or 
people, it is now impossible to say with any degree of 
certainty. It finds no place in the Chronicle of Holy- 
voog which was written within the Abbey walls, and 
which closes its necord some thirty-five years after the 
date of the alleged miracle. The early historians are 
silent concerning the legend—a highly suspicious 
circumstance. Boece also ignores it, but his translator, 
Bellenden, writing about 1535, interpolates the story. 
It must have been popularly accepted for at least a 
century before that, and may indeed have been fully 
countenanced by James I., as in his reign a stag’s head 
having a cross between the antlers is depicted on the 
seal of the convent. Sometime in the first quarter of 
the fifteenth century a monkish compilation which still 
exists, and which was entitled the Holyrood Calendar, 
was written in Latin, and internal evidence would seem 
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to show that it was from this that Bellenden obtained 
the materiel of the legend. 

The ancient and primeval forest of Drumselch or 
Drumsheugh described almost an entire circle around 
the castle rock of Edinburgh and the straggle of huts 
which lined the shoulder of its eastward slope, and 
stretched almost to the Figgate Burn. In the green 
depths of this Caledonian Broceliande roamed the fierce 
white bull, the stag, the wolf, and perhaps the descen- 
dants of these reindeer or elk whose horns were found 
hard by the bones of the prehistoric hunter, when the 
great reservoir was excavated on the Castle Hill in 
1850. In this wilderness—the last vestige of that great 
Caledonian forest which had proved such a grievous 
obstacle to the Roman invaders—the early Scottish 
kings followed the chase with royal zest. So keen, 
indeed, was their sporting spirit, that the most pious 
of their line, the Sair Sanct himself, ignored the sacred- - 
ness of the day of the Holy Rood, the feast of the 
Exaltation of the Cross (14th September) by proposing 
to betake himself to the hunt. Mass was said, as 
befitted the occasion, but it was hardly over when a 
crowd of youthful nobles importuned the king to ac- 
company them to the green-wood. His confessor, 
Alwine, was speedily at his elbow with a timely warning. 
But David, who was only in the fourth year of his 
reign, was heedless, and we must picture the cavalcade — 
clattering down the present site of the High Street to 
a boasting of bugles and a baying of hounds, their 
boar-spears glittering in the mild September sun and 
their bronzed faces alight with the hope of a high quarry. 
So loud was the joyful din they raised, says the chroni- 
cler, that the beasts were frightened from their lairs. 
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On their coming to Salisbury Crags, they went their 
several ways, such action probably being dictated by 
the density of the woodland paths, where the horsemen 
in all likelihood might not ride abreast. Left to him- 
self the king spied a great hart with branching tines, 
which perhaps raised in him that lust of trophies which 
has distinguished the hunters of all time. But, ere he 
could attack it the deer lowered its mighty antlers and 
charged him. His horse, unwilling to withstand the 
onset, turned and galloped off madly, but fleet as he 
was the hart proved fleeter, and cast both man and 
beast to earth. The king in his efforts to save himself 
from the threatening horns threw up his hands, and 
was conscious that one of them closed upon a crucifix 
extended to him by celestial agency. The shining 
symbol proved too much for the infuriated deer which 
instantly turned and fled in the direction of the ‘‘ Rude 
Well,” probably the well formerly known as St. David’s 
the site of which is now unknown, but is perhaps 
indicated in a map of Edinburgh, dated 1817. We 
are informed by Bellenden that the hart “ evanist ”’ 
at this place, which shows at once that it was a deer of 
faery and no earthly beast. It is noteworthy that it 
vanished in the vicinity of the well, in fact ‘in the 
same place quhare now springis the Rude (Cross) Well.” 
Thus it was a troll or earth-spirit who had taken the 
shape of a deer, at the bidding of evil agencies, who 
imagined that the king’s neglect of the sacred character 
of the day had given them power over him—for to 
the troll race wells are the favourite outlet to the 
world of men. Again the deer is one of the most 
common shapes under which such metamorphoses are 
accomplished. Fair enchantresses who assume. the 
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cervine form: are frequent in romance. Indeed, 
for some obscure reason, there appears to have been 2 
strong connection between the spotted denizens of 
the greenwood and enchantment. 

But the mystical adventures of David were not 
yet over. That night he was admonished in a. dream 
to found an abbey on the spot where he had been 
saved from the tossing antlers of the hart. The-saintly 
Alwine was consulted, and masons were sent for to 
Flanders—that home of Scottish architecture—and 
‘o France, who builded the sanctuary. But there 
is evidence that before this a cell or oratory existed on 
the spot, which probably formed the nucleus of the 
monastic establishment now raised, on the altar of 
which the miraculous: cross or rood was placed. [t is 
strange, however, that in the charter of the church it is 
designated the “ Church of the Holy Rood,” but it is 
more probable that the legend had its origin in the name 
than that the reverse was the case. Moreover, the 
real “rood” was probably that which belonged to 
David’s mother, the mildly fanatic Margaret, who 
in true Saxon fashion worked so heartily to undermine 
a civilisation she was incapable of appreciating or 
understanding, and whom one always pictures as the 
racial’ eponym of these good English ladies with 
protuberant teeth who are towers of strength to the 
curate. We read in Ailred of Rievaux that she 
brought with her to Scotland a cruciform casket of gold 
ornamented with an ebony likeness of the Saviour, arid 
containing a piece of the true cross, which relic she 
bequeathed'to her'sons. The “ Sair Sanct,” a worthy 
descendant of such a mother, built his new abbey to 
receive it, and it speedily came to be regarded as the 
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paliadium. of Scotland. But it was lost by another 
David, the second of that name, at Nevill’s: Cross, and 
was borne as a trophy to Durham Cathedral, where 
it remained until the Reformation when, doubtless, 
it met the fate of everything connected with the ‘‘ auld 
religion.” 





A Water-Demon from Leith 


THE Shelly-coat was 2 water-demon of the same class 
as the nix: and the kelpie who haunted the rocks and 
streams: of the eastern coast of Scotland. He figures 
chiefly among the traditions of the Borders, in Forfar- 
shire, and, singularly enough, in those of Leith. He 
is spoken of as a gigantic monster of undefinable pro- 
portions, of great swiftness.and malignancy, delighting 
in deeds of blood and devastation. He wore a strange 
garment covered with shells, the fearsome rattle of 
which appalled the stoutest heart. It was his custom, 
when he had accomplished any task of difficulty to-doff 
this: coat, and place it under a rock. Without this 
supernatural garb, he: was rendered as helpless as- those 
swan-maidens of ancient Teutonic myth, whose robes 
of swansdown were easily filched from them while they 
were sleeping, and’ who might not then’ escape from 
mortal. clutches: 

The: haunt of this demon was situated in North 
Leith. on: the site of the docks and not far fron: the 
Citadel, where there once existed a great rock on: which 
Shelly-coat deposited his: magic garment. In more 
ingenuous' times the boys: of the seaport’ were wont to 
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dare each other to run round this stone three times, 
voicing the following challenge : 


“« Shelly-coat ! Shelly-coat ! gang awa’ hame, 
I cry na’ yer mercy, I fear na’ yer name.” 


This rock was destroyed when the present docks 
were in process of excavation, and nothing has reached 
us to indicate that Shelly-coat found a refuge in the 
immediate vicinity. A legend, however, survives, 
which proves that at one period he was regarded with 
very real dread. 

In a certain inn on the Shore several boon com- 
panions were enjoying a social glass, when the con- 
versation turned on the exploits of Shelly-coat. The 
fact that one of the company was known as “ English 
Dick”’ and was said to be a descendant of one of 
Cromwell’s troopers, practically fixes the date of 
the story at somewhere about the end of the seventeenth 
century, or the beginning of the eighteenth, for to have 
gained his nickname, the person in question must have 
possessed some national peculiarity of speech or habit 
which could not have survived more than a couple of 
generations. This Richard of England, then, with 
true Saxon disdain for everything, even a superstition 
that was not manufactured between Berwick and 
London, laughed the story of Shelly-coat to scorn. 
His companions, however, shook their heads at this 
display of rashness, and at last one of them taunted 
Dick. with being a braggart. This rendered the 
descendant of the Ironsides more contemptuous than 
ever, and he instantly offered to wager a gallon of wine 
that he would go unattended to the Shelly-coat Stane, 
repeat the challenge to the demon, and await the sequel. 
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At first no one whould take him up, until at length his 
taunts drove one or two of his companions to accept. 
They accompanied him a certain portion of the way, 
but parted with their adventurous friend at the north 
end of the old bridge, where they shook hands with 
Dick, who assured them that he would return in half- 
an-hour’s time. The party adjourned to their pota- 
tions in the Foul Anchor, but after awaiting their 
friend’s return for a couple of hours they began to grow 
uneasy, and at length when midnight arrived without 
any sign of the adventurous Dick it was proposed to go 
in search of him ; but to this the majority of the party 
refused to accede, and the most they would agree to was 
that all should remain together until daylight, when the 
search for Dick could be prosecuted without misgiving. 
This was generally agreed to, and with the first light 
of dawn they proceeded to North Leith in search of 
their missing comrade. They had not to search far, 
for they found the unfortunate Dick lying insensible 
beside the Shelly-coat Stane. They raised him, and 
found him terribly injured. Both of his legs were 
broken, and his hurts appeared to be of the gravest 
kind. They took him to the Foul Anchor, where he 
was treated by a surgeon who held out little hope of 
his recovery, but aided by an excellent constitution he 
slowly regained his health. During his period of 
convalescence, however, he refused to allude in any 
way to his adventures on the dreadful night on which 
he had so nearly escaped death. At last one night 
when quite recovered, he assembled his associates under 
the hospitable roof of the Foul Anchor, and regaled 
them with the story of his experiences. He had, he 
said, reached the haunt of Shelly-coat without interrup- 
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tion, and after a moment’s hesitation had dared the 
demon in the prescribed manner. For a space all was 
silence, and he was about to return to the hostelry when 
he was startled by an appalling din which seemed to 
approach from the direction of Newhaven. It seemed 
as if all the shells on the seashore, millions and millions 
of them, had been carried up into the air by a mighty 
tempest and thrown about and around with dreadful 
velocity, Suddenly this noise ceased, and there stood 
before the trembling Dick a gigantic figure, shadowy 
in outline, which seemed to tower to the clouds. Ina 
voice of singular softness Shelly-coat, for he it was, 
demanded why he had been summoned and defied, 
but without giving his wretched challenger time to 
reply, seized him and made off with him in the direction 
of Inchkeith to the accompaniment of the dread 
clattering before described. Their flight to the 
island was of short duration. With a terrible laugh 
ending in a fiendish yell, Shelly-coat placed the terrified 
Dick on the highest point of the island, seized an 
immense mass of earth and threw it at him. The 
force of the blow sent him reeling backwards many 
yards, but Shelly-coat lifted him on to his original 
perch, and repeated the operation six or seven times 
until he became insensible. On awaking to conscious- 
ness he found himself dripping wet, and concluded that 
he had been thrown into the sea. With the first 
appearance of dawn, he was again caught up by the 
fiend, who flew with him back to Leith. When Shelly- 
coat arrived immediately above the stone which bore 
his name, he loosed his grip of his victim, who alighted 
on the rock, from which he rebounded to the earth. 
The last thing he recollected before again lapsing into 
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insensibility was the mocking laughter of- the’ fiend, 
and the noise made by his peculiar garment, fading 
away in the distance. 

Allan Ramsay, in the Gentle Shepherd, dian’ the 
flight of Jenny from her lover by the line : 


“« She fled as frae a shelly-coated cow.” 


“Cow,” in Anglo-Scots, is the equivalent of “‘ bug- 
bear,”’ or object of terror. The “ Shelly-coat cow,” 
then, was something which terrified the ignorant, more 
probably the female sex. It has been suggested by 
Mr. Karl Blind that these scaly monsters arising from 
the sea, who carried off maidens who ventured to bask 
in the sunshine of the beach, were in reality invading 
Danes and Norsemen, accoutred in scale armour. This 
description of armour was unknown to the Scottish 
peasantry, and doubtless appeared to them as if com- 
posed of row upon row of shells, a resemblance which was 
probably accentuated by the noise caused by the wearer 
of the armour in walking or running. It would not 
take more than a generation or two after the lapse of 
these predatory raids, so swift is the machinery of 
myth, to resolve the fierce Viking, clad in scale armour, 
into the scaly monster who haunted the dreams of the 
young people of the east coast. Thus at some distant 
date it is not impossible that a predatory Viking had 
made his temporary headquarters in the vicinity of the 
rock, around which the urchins of Leith courageously 
ran uttering their doggerel challenge ; and that in the 
lapse of a generation or so, so great was the terror in- 
spired by this bandit, that he became magnified into a 
veritable monster, the redoubtable Shelly-coat. There 
is, however, the possibility that Shelly-coat was a 
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water-deity, and this would be strengthened by the 
circumstance that he is encountered far inland, where 
predatory Vikings could scarcely have penetrated. 


Lewis SPENCE. 

















6he Province and the Land 





To THE EpiTor oF The Scottish Review. 





S1r,—I read with pleasure and interest Mr. Diack’s 
splendid article on this subject in the last number of 
The Scottish Review. It is a valuable contribution 
to the discussion of the land question, and its proposals 
are original, fair and sensible. It would be desirable, 
before next General Election, to have it reprinted 
and a copy of it placed in the hands of every Scottish 
voter. : 

On two particular points, however, it stands in 
need of some amendment. The first of these refers 
to the area devoted to the preservation of deer. This 
is given at 2,958,490 acres, the figures being taken 
from a Parliamentary Paper issued in 1908. The 
writer is careful to state that they take cognisance 
only of deer forests situated in the so-called crofting 
counties—those of Argyll, Inverness, Ross, and Crom- 
arty, Sutherland and Caithness, The figures, I admit, 
are strictly accurate, yet they are apt to mislead and 
confuse the casual reader. It would be more striking 
and effective to give the aggregate area of deer pre- 
serves, not in a few selected counties, but throughout 
Scotland. The most recent official information is 
that contained in a return published in 1913. It gives 
particulars of all forests and lands exclusively devoted 
to sport in the various counties north of the Border, 
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and we find that they extend to the grand total of 
3,599,744 acres—well over a fifth of the total area of 
the whole country. 

The other point to which I would draw attention is 
a regrettable omission which Mr. Diack makes when 
treating of the financial aspect of his very symme- 
trical scheme. He clearly affirms that the land must 
be bought and paid for by the State. The restoration 
scheme must, he postulates, be financed out of national 
funds. So far so good. He is quite silent, however, 
on the natural and important question as to who would 
subsequently be entitled to collect and appropriate 
the rents. Whether should the revenue from the land, 
after it had become public property, be directed into 
the coffers of the Provincial Councils, to be expended 
on local objects, or into those of the supreme Govern- 
ment, in order to be devoted to national purposes ? 
Readers would doubtless like to have Mr. Diack’s views 
on this very essential point. 

If my own personal opinion is of any interest, I 
may state that it favours the payment of all rents into 
the national Treasury. This course would ensure the 
maximum of uniformity and fairness in expenditure 
in laying out the rents after they had been received. 
If every Province were to depend wholly on its own 
income, after interest on capital advanced had been 
paid to the Treasury, a poor area, like that of Ross, 
would be condemned to continue poor, while a highly- 
valued one, like that of Lothian, would have more 
funds at its disposal than it could very well disburse. 

Mr. Diack’s solution of the problem suggested— 
if problem it be—will be awaited with much interest. 
I am, etc.,—A. M. E. 
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(The above letter has been shown to Mr. Diack, 
whose reply is as follows. Ep. 7he Scottish Review). 


[ I note with pleasure that “A. M. E.” approves of 
the main principles of the scheme of land reform which 

I had the privilege of placing before the readers of 

The Scottish Review in its last issue. Expressions of 

approval have also reached me from many unexpected 
‘ quarters. It is scarcely necessary to say that I had 
no intention of setting forth a cut-and-dried programme 
of reform. Certain basic principles I regard as essen- 
tial to the success of the scheme, but so far as matters 
of detail are concerned there is room for reasonable 
difference of opinion and need for full and free dis- 
cussion of the various questions involved. ‘‘ A.M.E.” 
places his finger on one of these points when he asks 
whether the revenue from the land, after it had become 
public property should “ be directed into the coffers 
of the provincial councils, to be expended on local 
objects, or into those of the supreme Government, 
in order to be devoted to national purposes.” It 
will be noted that either of those methods would be 
quite in harmony with the Celtic Scheme. For 
“A. M.E.’s”’ plan there is admittedly a good deal to 
be said. My own impression, however, is that the 
most satisfactory method would be to allocate a fixed 
i proportion of the revenue to the Provincial Councils 
t and the remainder to the State. I think it would be 
eminently desirous to give the administrative bodies 
a direct financial interest in the success of the scheme. 
I am firmly convinced that direct local control by the 
men who know the requirements and the possibilities 
of the districts is the secret of administrative success, 
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At the same time the zeal and enthusaisra for land 
reform would be perceptibly increased were it realised 
that successful administration would enhance the 
prosperity of the province or district immediately 
concerned. That is why I urge that a certain pro- 
portion of the revenue should go to the Provincial 
Councils for local purposes. The remainder would, 
of course, go to the National Treasury, to be expended 
in the manner suggested by “A.M.E.” Any un- 
fairness or hardship to the poorer districts in the High- 
lands would thus be avoided. 

As to the area devoted to deer, your correspondent, 
I think, mis-apprehends my purpose in quoting the 
figures from the Parliamentary paper issued in 1908. 
My purpose was not so much to show the actual area 
reserved for deer, as to emphasise the remarkable in- 
crease in recent years of the area devoted to sport, par- 
ticularly in the Northern Counties. The 1908 Paper, 
I think, does so more effectively than the figures issued 
in 1913, although the latter certainly are highly 
significant. 

I am indebted to “ A. M.E.” for giving me this 
opportunity of making clear one or two points which I 
may have unwittingly overlooked. Needless to say 
no one welcomes more cordially than I do the public 
discussion of the vitally important problem of land 
reform.—WILLIAM DIACK, *e 
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